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A (hirrlc ilium in English. Grades consists of a brief 

introduction toThe work of this Oregon darriculum Study Center, 
follows by threes essays describing in considerable detail the 
sever a], strands of the experimental curricultsa being developed- 
literature, language , rhetoric (oral and written} . These assays 
are; intended for the professional reader, not the secondary 
school stud en bo 
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THE OREGON CURRICULUM STUDY CENTER 



The Oregon Curriculum Studgr Center, a part of the "Easlish 
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parttoiisating cities, the Cede? is dsvslopteg & new Eijglliish c^trrlculuin 
for tie junior senior high schools and is testing it in selected class- 
thf m y m participating school systems, This course of stofy. 



whi*2k Alidades language -literature;, written compositioii., end speech* 
is conceived broadly enough to accommodate the sagsds mvd tak® acecmisfc 
of the limitations of aU students except the slowest, those for whom 
educational provisions of a different kind must be made. 



, SlsS §SP hp>royemeat. There are three principal reasons why 
rcmsions haw been urgently needed to. tie English msri culv m of the 



secondary^ schools, First, textbooks* curriculum guides, and English 
teachers 1 themselves have slsswn much uncertainly about the prone? 
f U&dts and porposea of Exists as a school subject. Because of this 



j unc lertatoly the English curriculum has accreted odds iiotl ends of instruc 
L Jion (career advice, orientation to school life, formation of good study 
habits' tii&t have obscured its enfiential nature asd diffused the energies 



of teachers and pupils alike, A Sharper definition of the proper a ims and 
eonteat of the subject must precede any major improvement/ Second, 
the fisting curriculum shows a lack of sequence that baa made orderly 
learning ‘difficult, sometime impossible, Some kind of systematic 



pton^ some rational pattern of progressing must be developed to pro 
vect the limits eddvtos aM drsadly repetition from which the present 



^ngltoh ©imricuhim has so often su^ered, IFimUy, much of the material 
in the existing curriculxm is <m of date,, reflecting little or no aware- 
Xmas of tire prissent state of knciurledge in such rideeant disciplines as 
linguistics, semantics, rhetoric^ literary as^lysto and orlcticism^ and 
the psych« 5 log 3 k of learning, Th® situ ^ton to comparalole to the one that 
prevailed to tie school mi^ieisiatics curriculum until e fear years ago. 
And, just as tile school mathematics curriculum has been irevolutloeilsed 
and given m isSStiectual totefrit^ it had lost,, so must the English 
cutricutoia be bvmgst tot© line wi& surreal schotordhip and mada 
tot<^2ectusl‘iy sound at whatever' grade level it is taught," 



Any serious attempt to pnabies an impoioved cweicul&im to EnidMi 
must face i ugmsdp &11 of these i^cu Hies and try to surmount them. 



Aims and 



of tisST^I 




_ b at the Center hav^e assumed tint tim atosm 
isulum are twos to igs|krmin^tl^^lst<l , ocM of the 



skills of «»!)xusiu&nication--rsedii!g > sseakiiut. assd las tor as £1 

cue M dkoctly tauf^tl) listentog; and to give students command erf 
bod^ d culled matter. The cotjl^rf of tie curriculum to tito 
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of subject; matter; specifically* literature, language, and- -in a more 
restricted sense-^rhetorie. 



W e have asramed also that the skills win be more efficiently 
learned and 'iie subject matter more easily assimilated and more fhor* 
ougfely understood if instruction in both is closely coordinated. That 
is, although the subject matter is intrinsically valuable, worth studvini? 
for the disc ipline that it enforces on the mind and for ttie knowledge 
that it imports, it also contributes toward mastery of the skills of 
language. Similarly the skills themselves, though having obvious 
practical mlue, can help the student understand the subject matter 
more fully - -for example, when assignments in writing or speaking 
are made im organic pari of the study of literature or language. 



A gegite&jal cmri*» 9 Although there is widespread agreement 
on the mm for a cumiMave, sequential curri^aium m English, no 
one knows yet to what extent English can be made sequential and cum u- 
lative, The scientific study of language is of course sequential, but 
ttie study os? literature and rhetoric is not, or at leaeit is not t6 the same 
degree, m learning to write good English prose, it Is certain that 



V?* 1 !!? d * ,as mt P W ® PW8 systematically and sequentially from mastery 



of the phrase to mastery of the clause, the sentence, the paragraph; 
nor does he necessarily move from knowledge of chronological to spatial 



inductive patterns of organization. U there is a sequence in English 
composition , it is not of idle sime kind as in science and math emat ics. 
The same it) true of literatures there is no necessary order in which 
te teach poetic form or figures of speech or individual literary works, 
except ^sdsr 63 the order is determined in a general way by the < 
txoml and iateBsctu&l maturity of the students ft would no doubt be 
de&iir&ble for a student to have read the Bible before reading MiHorw 



Rad claasical raythology- before reading Keats. But tafio e&udy 



not be prerequisite to an understanding of Milton mad l&eats in the sa me 
way that the elements of a foreign language are prerequisite to a second 
or third year course in that language, or elementary algebra to ad* 
v&nced courses in mathematics. 



^Though i, perfectly logical sequence may o*£ be pmribS.9 for the 
English curri culum, we have assumed that a defensible and helpful 
sequence can nevertheless developed and that it will greatly £aci2iMe 

both teaching sad learning* In planning the sequence, we have been 
guided by the advice at specialists in learning theory, as well as by the 
iapert knowledge of secondary school English teachers, English and 
speech prefeasors, and specialists in English education. 
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k! grammar of the leth century, had m gt anding 

scholars for a least &iady year®, still dominB^sschool 
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schools or scl: „ ^ 

wegoal hava attempted to present a rounded ai^i late view of 

have been haadim^sd Settle acarei^rof 

lalfle At tli® Cftjjtcp w<ft aspe ikying to produ^s aiftterisls 
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of th© students 3 maturity and capacity- transformational grammar 
social and regional variation writing systems, the nature of language 
as a symbolic system, the history of English, usage and the bases cl 
correctness. 



In literature, though the use of paperback editions of standard 
works is increasing in mats?? hinh adM Mjjg . moo* icwtiZaluttaw 

the seventh grade through the twelfth is atm based on anthologies, 
-his kina of book, while not without merit, to© often provides an inside- 
quate basis for the sound study of literature. Some selections of ungues- 
tfoned value are included, but frequently these are presented in drasti- 
caUjr abbreviated form (a single stanza from The Faerie Quetne. one 
chapter from Huckleberry Finn) , so that the SubBTSmot 3welop an 
understanding and appreciation of the work as ft was ©rigintlly con- 
ceived. These books are often at fault also in ia^^ag a great deal 
of what can only be called junk-ephemeral stories and verse from 
juvenile and general-circulation magazines, radio plays, television 
scripts. Sometimes these selections get into the books because of 
an apparent lapse— or simple absence— ef taste in the editors. More 
°«en their inclusion is the result of a desire to eater to what are thought 
to be the prevailing interests of pupils of a given age. or to take account 
of their intellectual limitations. The selections are usually organ- 
ized thematically in a way that puts literary merit in second Mace, If 
indeed it is seriously considered at al l. 



We are developing a literature cursicn&jm which we bMieve is 

by jperit and by a carefully sequential 

organisation. At the same time, this curriculum is being realistically 
a^^ed to the capacities and maturity of the students who tfcsdy it, 
we hope to build up in as large a proportion of our students as possible 
a body of common literary knowledge, a familiarity with certain &ey ^ 
works— the O^ssey, fable®, myths, Arthurian legends— as a core 
around which to plan further reading. 



At all times, the literature itself remains at the center of atten- 1 
» studied for its own inherent isterest and value. J 



lift composition instruction, both in school aai in. the first year of 
college* rhetorical principles studied ftfll largely consist of three 
deeeicca^sd sete of ideas bequ^thed by the &4e nineteenth century: 
so-called Four Forms of Discourse" CKarratioiUb Dc^criptioaw 
Exj^oaifticia. Argmimf^tkHs); a handfbl c £ critical abstmct&on is, usually 
some variation of Bai^rett Wi^df^s ?> 0 pi^—Cohcr^i*^-Eixpilr^ 3 is M 
formula (1391); and l^ales for writing erpoflitorv tasMitdii. almost 
u»5hang«)d since their ^rmulationby £n. Scott and TT Usmm in 
a Ijook called F^ragranh ^W riging published seventy yours agQt, 



We are drawing on he entire rhetorical tradition for inoilMftg? into 
t&@ toatchiii ig of compooitcn lust ctr© pri98ttlo| sus^ssizy pFiitdpl&o 
ini^iatively,, through s^ai.ysia a£ good w. are tofew to jjitvO 

both ord.r nod asqueaca to iastructior. is w yitfaw . and w« are in- 

te,gmiag it with ths stu«|y of Umfuagc, apocth, and MtowrtOMi. tier 
is all tits writing in the wspotitoiy mods; ftwqmnt in ail 




six grades encourage the zeroise of imagination in both prose and 
verse. 

Speech instruction in the schools, when at its best, is still in 
direct touch with a vigorous rhetorical tradition* but too often such 
instruction is not at its best. It seldom is reg&rdcd seriously, but 
is thought of as something that can be taken care of incidentally, in 
free moments after more important work has been disposed of. As a 
result, speech in the schools is usually taught superficially if it is 
taught at &&; most often, perhaps, it is not taught at all, except as an 
elective chosen by si fsm&M minority of students. We at die Center are 
viewing instruction in the literature, principles, and practice of oral 
discourse as a major concern 

Except in special courses for superior students, little has so 
far been done in American schools to introduce even the rudiments of 
logic Mo tte curriculum. We are ende&vosing to incorporate instruction 
in the-elements of inductive and deductive reasoning into the new cur- 
riculum as an aid to (dear thinking and therefore clear writing and 
speaking, m well as critical evaluation of reading. 

Evaluation of the Curricutoa « As the curriculum for each year 
is tries out Intfis dabsreom, we on the Center's staff secure both 
subjective and objective evaluations of each unit. With every classroom 
set of a particular unit sent a pilot teacher, there is enclosed & pair 
of rating forms, one for the Student Version of the unit, the other for 
the corresponding Teacher Version (or teachers 1 manual). These forms, 
which are far. qpo&druplienie, are filled out by the pilot teacher sifter the 
unit has been taught* and mailed to the Coster for distribution to staff 
writers and the staff evaluator. Much of the revision at the end of 
a year's trial of the curriculum is based on the suggestions and eriti* 
clams in these reports. 

The Center has the services of a highly expert testing and evaluation 
specialist the year around, whose responsibility it is to devise series 
of objective tests based on the curriculum units, supervise their admin- 
istration and scorings and analyse their results. The tests, which 
are themselves revised after being used in the classroom, may Also 
reveal weaknesses in curriculum units that call for changes before 
the units are taught again. At the end of the Center's contract, a con- 
siderable body of ouch evaluative data will have been gathered and 
analyzed to shed light on the effectiveness of the new course of study.. 



The schedule of the Center's activities is as follows: 

li6S -Si Preparation of Ttfe md 8th grade curriculum 

1984-65 Classroom trial and evaluation of 7th and Sth grade 
curriculum 

Preparation of 9th and 19th grade curriculum 
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1985-66 Revision and re -trial of 7th and 3th grade curriculum 
First trial and evaluation of 9th and 10th grade cur- 
riculum 

Preparation of 11th and 12th grade curriculum 
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•67 Cfteiiniifir) trial a** #1 «A«»iaU M 
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vi viMTigwum 

for 7th* 8th* 9th* and 10th grades 
Trial, evaluation and revision of 11th and 12th grad© . 
curriculum 



At the conclusion cf the Center’s contract in August 1967, all 
materials that have been produced will he made generally available, 
until then, because of their experimental nature, they cannot be cir- 
culated outside the bounds of the seven school systems in which they 
are being tested. 



The three essays that follow describe in considerable detail the 
courses of study that the Center is developing in literature, language, 
and rhetoric* The descriptions for grades 7-10 are fuller thanthbse 
for grades 11-12, since the curriculum for (fee last two years is still 
being written at the present time. 



-^’November 1961 
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A CUHHICULUM IN LITERATURE 



No curriculum in any discipline can be all things to all men* Since this 
statement is particu iarly true in the field of literature, where much confusion 
currently exists as to precisely what the aims and content of the literature cur* 
riculum should be, perhaps it might be well to try to state as clearly as possi- 
ble some of the guiding principles behind the curriculum we are developing* 



As good a place as any from which to start is with the operative word of 
the first sentence of this introduction, "discipline. " For the approach to 
literature here being urged is predicated on the axiom that the study of liter* 
ature is a discipline —that it is a study of value in and for itself, and that it 
has its own laws of operation and its oim vocabulary, and that only a curric- 
ulum with the primary emphasis on the literature itself can do hill justice to 
literature and to the students we teach, 



For if we are not careful, we can lose sight of the fact that a curriculum 
in literature is supposed to teach literature, smd we end up at best with a 
misplaced emphasis and at worst with no literature at all. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. For example, we cam all agree that literature is a 
record of the most thoughtful and perceptive men of all eras; but if we are 
not careful we end up with literature as a sort of poor relation of history, 
teaching a historical document and losing sight of the work of literature itself. 
Similar unconscious shifts in emphasis can result in such common phenomena 
Hterature-as -anthropology, or literature -as -ethics . 



These creeping errors in emphasis that characterise many of the existing 
curricula in English are understandable enough. In an increasingly practical 
and pragmatic age teachers of English have been under attack, as students 
ask "What is the good of literature?" or "Why should we study Shakespeare?" 
Often, alas, the tendency has been to answer the pragmatic attack on its own 
grounds, and to end up teaching history, or anthropology, or ethics (or psy- 
chology or philosophy or life-adjustment, for that matter) as a means of em- 
phasizing the "use" of literature. 



This tendency to answer the practical objection on its own grounds, to 
plead that literature is useful too (sort of a literary "me-too-ism"), has 
infected all levels of literary studies. In university and theoretical circles, 
the "new criticism, " the new approaches fo.linguistics.and semantics, the 
whole trend in literature and language best illustrated by the phrase "descrip- 
tive, not prescriptive, " can be seen as an attempt to give to literary studies 
some measure of intellectual respectability as it is currently defined, to say 
to the pragmatists, "See, we can he scientific and objective too. " 



The r esults of this understandable desire to adopt the intellectual attitudes 
and procedures of the socially approved class have, however, been different 
on the upper and lower levels of the educational ladder. The benefits that have 
accrued to the study of literature and language hi the colleges and a«o?© have 
been inestimable. Existing tools of criticism md research have been sharp- 
ened, new tools of criticism and research have been made, and the attempt 
to literature md language in a scientific way has resulted in new InsigKs, 
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of profound and lasting significance, into literary works and into the nature 
and structure of language. 

In the process thus described, the emphasis has generally continued to be 
on the work of literature itself, with increased insight and understanding as 
the final goal. Biography, history, anthropology, philosophy, ethics, esthetic 
theory, all these and everything else that one can bring to the work increase 
our understanding; but the main focus is still the work itself. On the lower 
levels of the educational ladder this purpose has sometimes been lost. 



The reasons for this split are too complex to go into here, perhaps too 
complex to comprehend at all. At any rate, the axiom that the study of lit** 
erature is an activity of value in and for itself seems to be more generally 
r accepted the higher one goes. What we are urging here is a curriculum that 
\ applies that axiom to the study of literature in the junior and senior high 
[schools* 

We do not mean by this that literature should be studied in a vacuum,. 

Such a view would be absurd. Further, all the background and experience and 
information a reader can bring to a work of literature increase his sensitive 
comprehension of the work. So literature can and does and must relate to 
history; it can and does and must relate to anthropology; it can and does and 
must relate to ethics, to mores and morals. We merely urge a curriculum 
with the primary emphasis on the literature itself. To the extent that the 
student perceives, or is led to perceive, the relevance of the study of litera- 
ture to Ids other studies, to that extent will his experience be richer. Our 
concern is primarily one of emphasis: a student should be told to read, say, 
Johnny Tremaine as a piece of literature, bringing to the book whatever back- 
ground he has; he should not be told to read Johnny Tremaine, because it will 
teach him about the Revolutionary period. 

Let us illustrate by an example, using the following poem by Carl de Suze: 




Guitar Lament for a Mountain Boy 

They cut doun the sld pine tree in Tunisia 

And the roar of her boughs makes eddies in the air 

Though she's fallen, though she's gone, though ahe's gone. 

The red Kentucky clay as Pappy used to say— 

Soil with too much water, too much sun— 

Has shuffled off the planet, and the mountain birds' song 
Is stilled at the crack of a gun. 

The well of lonely forest that drank the dewy night 
Stands formless and shadowy and t ad. 

The bream never rises now at noon in the brook 
One bullet in one second and that was all it took 
For a world to wash away, purple hills fax away 
Drowned in the duet of dusty El Habad. 



of Saturday Review and Carl de Suze 
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The bay hound's call is stifled in her throat 
The senses she quickened once are stone* 

Mo mare the long mellow light will filter through these eyes* 
The sunsets* the seasons are done. 



They cut down the old pine tree in Tunisia 
But the roar of her boughs mckes eddies in the air 



Though sb®'« 
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Why study this poem in a unit on the Second World War? Why use it as 
the basis for a lesson in geography* to show that Tunisia is dusty and a long 
way from Kentucky? It would be equally irrelevant to use it as anthropology, 
to show what people do in Kentucky. Better* but not by much* would be to 
teach it ac ethics* in a unit on "The Horrors of War, “say, along with “Dulee 
et Decorum Esi and other poems and stories of protest. 

41* *k €Se icings are* of course* implicit in the poem. But the way a thing ' 
is said is Fart of what is being said, and by focusing primary attention on the 
way the thing is said* the power of what is being said will eventually emerge 
much more strongly. The only externals necessary to a student are that El 
Habad was a battlefield of the Second World War, Tunisia and the Second 
World war are as distant in time to an eighth grader as Thermopylae* and the 
poetic statement holds true as well for an ancient Greek as for a mountain boy. 
^ttack the poem as a poem: What is the significance of "clay**? What does 
Drowned in the dust 1 mean? How does it relate to other images of water? 

How does the old ^ine tree“ increase in meaning through the poem? What 
poetic uses are being made of ballad motifs? What is the basic idea (metaphor- 
ic structure) tlmt the poem is built on? And so forth. Let the student concen- 
trate on the poem* on metaphor* on the poetic use of language* on the possi- 
bilities inher ent in ambiguity; the history and the anthropology and the ethics 
will come. Children are quick: we do them an injustice to think they can l t / 
grasp these things. * ^ 



Very well* But how shall a systematic curriculum in literature* with 
emphasis on the work itseli* be arranged? What positive ideas are there V 
One theoretical suggestion lately received with enthusiasm is that learning be 
spirally organized. The spiral curriculum, as described in Jerome Bruner's 
The Process of Education, assumes that in every discipline certain key prin- 
ciples are discoverable and that these can be taught and understood from a 
very simple level up through increasingly difficult examples. Possession cf 
key principles permits the student* like the chambered nautilus* to “spread 
his lustrous coil* to extend and transfer his habits of learning* and to coalesce 
the analogies and associations ha discovers under a few major headings. 

This is fine in theory, but how is it to be applied to a literary work in 
which no single aspect— imagery, form* structure, point of view— is an island 
unto itself in the totality of the esthetic effect? Still, one must do something. 
The time nas passed when a student could be handed a piece of wilting and 
told* Head this— it's great literature. ,s If occasionally one of them asked how 
he was to !mow it was great* he was told either “It's great because it's old, 
and dull, and because I said it was great* “ or “Can't you just feel it's great? " 
with the im pl i ca t ion that if he couldn't he was a Philistine. Suciisn approach* 
never intellectually honest* is no longer accepted even passively by students. 
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It has driven them away from good literature in droves. 

The authoritarian and the impressionistic approaches are longer viable, 
yet clearly most young people are not prepared through either training or in- 
clination to sit down and wrestle with a work of literature as a complex whole. 
Still, if a curriculum is to be designed that focusses attention on the work itself, 
some sort of solution to this problem must lie attempted, 

, 3 * * 

Despite .Wordsworth’s complaint that "we murder to dissect, " there seems 
to be no alternative. To provide easy access for younger readers, it appears 
*'•* necessary to pull the work apart into its various components. An approach 
to die whole via one of its components seems the best solution to the problem. 

Such a system of components must meet several requirements. It must 
be simple enough to be grasped by young readers. It must offer the least 
possible distortion of the whole. It must offer the most direct route possible 
to dealing with that whole. It must offer categories which are broad enough to 
embrace most of the aspects of literary art, yet which a are- at the same time 
not so broad as to be useless. Toward, this) end, we have broken the study of 
literature down feto ihr^e main kaiadin^p, 

( These we have named Subject . Form, and Point of Hew. They are ad- 
mittedly vague, but each indicates a certain method oF approaching literatur e 
^ which is valid, and which provides for the student an &\v*mue of entry into the 
\ totality of the literary work. It is hoped that through the use of these various 
approaches the students will be able, by the ninth or tenth grade, to deal with 
the work as a whole, at least on an elementary Isvsl, The remaining years of 
school can then be spent in the profitaMe study of the more soptiisticated 
aspects and implications of these headings. The overt use of the three ap** 
proaches will gradually disappear, but Su bject . Form, and Pois it of Hew vdll 
have served their purpose as a means of entry, and can remainTEnthe siuteite* 
vocabulary as legitimate terms. 

Let us try now to define these three terms m we shall use them in the cur- 
riculum. 

Any work of literature is about something, and thus H bars a subject. The 
subject of a piece of literature can be treated on at least chree leveST To go 
back to the poem just cited, the subject could be said to x - about a soldier in 
world War H who is from Kentucky and who dies on a batae fieM in Tunisia. 

But literature tends to invite generalizations, end so on another level the 
subject of the poem could fee said to be about soldiers dying on far-off buttle 
ue^ds, On, a still higher level of generalization, the subject of the poem, could 
be Mid to he an examination of the human condition and of a system of values? 
the poet pets up an equation in which one build in one second equals a lifetime 
of and memory, and then asks if the equation is a true one. It 

she o la be cl@ar 6 then, that the term aubiect act we use it includes such possible' . 
sywmms m ^me or topic , and is more than, the "fable* 1 vdiich is mer ely the; 
wMcle for metoeme. Qhe of the things that distinguishes Bteratur® irmi ©ay; 

e rne comic strip os the detective story is that literature tend!;;, as we observed, 
to invite such generalizations from the reader. M this curriculum, we have 
tried to select such works, ones th&t invite the reader to g»?.i b eyamd toe specif- 
ic details ef ike Mvidrnl works Ttaa, in the Seventli 'Sinadei Orientf dton 



UU 2 *, the subject of The Price of the Head” is salvation, rebirth, the mun« 
inai’tion of a system of values ««^rhat you will, as well as being a story of m 
8(30 -mile evasion in an open boat by a white man and a native. 

Briefly, the general area of approach to literature indicated by the term 
to which will ultimately, we trust, result in more than the raer<?< 
summary of the narrative line when a student is asked what a work is about. 

*1 he approach through subject should helo the student realise that a work means 
ss well as tells. 

The subject is conveyed in some sort of a vehicle, which brings us to ©tar 
second term, jtagg. Form on all levels of literature is a verbal and artistic 
structuring ofideas just as the thought in a sonnet must somehow be packed 
into fourteen lines of iambic pentameter. Of course, anyone who has ever 
written knows that the process of composition cannot be cut and dried, and 
that we do not choose a subject and then a form, after which we grind out four** 
teen lines of iambic pentameter. But it is possible, and with beginning stu® 
dents necessary, to treat form as m avenue of approach to the totality of the 
liter ary effect, M any case, part of the reason that literature ia literature 
resides in form. And a good deal of our understanding and appreciation of any 
work of literature depends on our understanding and appreciation of the form. 

Kenneth Burke has given a sensible rati<miiliaa.ti<m of the nature of artistic 
form. He says that form is nothing more than the arcusing and satisfying of ^ 
appetites. That is, in writing a dete etive story, we might begin with a crime 
and arouse the reader*© appetite for discovery and apprehension of the unknown 
criminal; or we might, on the other hand. Identify the criminal immediately 
and arouse in the reader an appetite for his apprehension, Now, of course^ 
it is obvious that form and subject are virtually one— tet not quite, because 
we can shape a given subject in countless ways: the way that- we choose is the 
form that we choose. In reading, we would need to pay rather close attention 
to the form, primarily because the work of art is in large part an aesthetically 
shaped structure; if we ignore the form, we mis fi) a good deal of tH^SjESsT” 
inherent in the work of art, Headers "sense’* form and understand almost by 
intuition how the artist has shaped his work, but th© curriculum in literature 
attempts to give a few of the keys to {perception so that the student very soon 
begins to understand and enjoy literatur e for its artistic, structure. 



Subject and for m have the great virtue of reeiprocality; we can lijk, 1? Wlhy 
this form for this subject? or T, Why this subject for this form? ” If form md 
subject are in fact one, tom the mere act of an attempted or artificial sep- 
aration car* illuminate the work as tofcaUty«~which d after «1L is the mwl of iinv 
study ©f literature. 

Thus, briefly, the general area of approach to literature in&oatf^d by the 
term form is that which will ultimately, we trust, result In th® studeait 1 ^ 
beiT!g aware of the arousal and satisfaction -nrf ea{)iectati(mrs« 

On the most basic level, meter end rhyme me fow, as are stances find 
paragraphs. But' most frequently, a of fersai begins at rla«a®, 

meter, or stansa; it soon goea on to conaidler the of Htansturs ns alUnart 
an isolated entity, with its own internal lof^c and demands, Thus, wuhan *-0 
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talk the form of a novels we are likely to refer to the arrangement 
Incidents in its particalir plot^ or to the sequence in wMch ideas are ddvfil ^$4 
Ohyftemlj, the ii^e^sic© of form impinges on the discussion of subject and 
of point of ^iew, test we must keep in mind that form Is always somehow or 
ethsr eonr^sred with »JTangeme®i and* in the larger sense, with the arousing 
" »a ti&hotaa of appetites lr. the reader* 



C 



The third term in our basic 'triad, jso jgt of view, is perhaps 'the most 
complex* Point of view is traditionallymSnto mean the angle of vision 
cf Ihe iiarrator-^firct person* omniscient* modified omniscient* and the like* 
This is what might be called the "technical 15 meaning of die term* We have 
espaadedthe gensrsl area of the meaning of the phsrss© ^ various 

attitudes toward the subject of the work—thst of the dat of the char- 

acter!!!, and tMt of the reader* Sfe iMs area we are dealing with the tone of 
the utterance* what £* & 9 Richards defines as the sense ttot the reader gains 
of tbs author's attitude towards the subject? we are dealing with the problems 
of Be awona end irony* wher<$ statement of characters and/or narrator ere not 
aeceBi&ruy those of the author? m are dealing with the problems of persuasion* 
where the reader may or may not wish to accord with the solicited response* 

to 




This is probably the moat subjective area of title three , 

literature, and hence the most difficult to define* But brieLy, 0 

of approach to literature indented by the term point of view is that whicS 
will ultimately, we trust* remit in the students being awaj^lSSt effective 
!ite?*atare la affectiw* that the author too Ms a response to his subject* and 
that he uses various techniques of struet&re and rMtoric to elicit a response 
Iran Ms reader* 

Obviously* uu^arlie this curriculum* The emphasis 

In the curril^hzm is not npesi giving the iftiden! certain ’’facts" about certain 
w* of literatnso 9 but rather to provide him with the skill to jaaderataad any 
work of Mter^iri^ T feus* the test of success for the gurrieelaia would be the 
student's aMlity to ap|dy the tools of vndsrstaa^ag to a work ocitside the car- 
r iadma, Aaotiior aasoflapUoa is that the aafttyticsi mettiods of eorttedna . 
« be andiad with increasing d^h and sq^dsticaMen at progressive eteigen 
in stufe^% ess*!®or« lu ©Sfect* tbo i^trum^nta of a :pam^n the names 
Hat their iafe^roMien in the nafty of a work Is strasseifc w& Ulseiar am^Heatlop " 
M*mm& *mm rubied* P&digoglcialSy, m tea^sw will raoogBSsa« ibis theory 
to sonnde ^IH mao^r assuan^fca^^aad perMps *lbe meet 3mp<J3Ptet«Hte tMt 
tli® mrtoblBfla win fbaatta inactively. The ibsdmsts* on «se Inals of ttarfm 

p^aed to themw ought to &rriv^ at faeir coneeptitos* 
i» is rs^'donsblp betwe?an reader and work ^eat force-feeding can 

tow fealty© that tMs ^iidsite attorn^- to abhlave* 



in a t& m 0 te- sttsta the errtenta tries to create tahwi 

in fttaaftsr *^Kie f^hmiilnam sad gtercep^on wsll--a^roi ttse ^ensmsn slhaatte 
aptvto.) too^si ^ a curriculum that provides methods and 

IJabten lor the @&s4y «!f li&e^tn^e* and otudents who win. learn ,!sow to gmd 
lii^erabire umd^stiandlai and ^dsislasm* 

Is ^s^de lleven* t&e ctirrteliim Sstro^soeg atud^xb) to the three 
es&W&fa of ibhaftot* ^ im, and ^ ¥iew 0 treating worki of both prose 
mi jpoetiy* JliSn and. tma^fSetiiiei* As the ourrieidxim spires up Vhrough the 
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grades, the implication*) of these bs sic concepts are explored as the selections 
become incr easingly complex. By the end of grade tsn, roughly, the students 
shauld begirt to j^erceive that tfeesa distinctions are largely artificial and im~ 
possible to -isolate completely,) By grades eleven and twelve they should be 
dealing quite competentl y with the unified work of art,, But by then they should 

have developed some basic concepts and terminology to aid them in their study. 
And, in theorv s.t Insist, anv en® ^ 

^ -v - - - - * * — %r TWW# vcavsk ov vuc 

of rnese basic headings. 
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The outline of this approa ch to literature that appears below is necessarily 
misleading, To represent adequately wha£ really goes on hi tiie study of lit- 
erasure would require a 1 “our -(die 21 jns local diagram# since one's knowledge of 
literature requires time to mature. F terfher, there will be at all levels more 
inter action than ils indicated hero. A fable, for incitimce, can be the vehicle 
for the most abstract truth. Some classes will see the interrelation of the ^ 
three approaches sooner and in different contents than others. But the outline 
dot^j suggest that aspect of each heading which should receive primary ®a« 

phasis at any given grade level, and the kinds of concept this curriculum Is 
designed to build. 



It should b@ stressed that most works will lend themselves better to an 
approach through oae heading than through another. There is no necessity 
to try to i$ve equal emphasis to all. three for each work studied; indeed* such 
an attempt would result in ludicrous over^Mialyais of a work. Eventually 
the students will see that m approach through any of the headings involves the 
cither two to some extent. 



Also* some works cm profitably be studied cm all grade levels. Just 
$?*???? SSl|£^^ fo? e®MnpJie, Is read la the eighth grade does not mean 
that it is exhausted, or is too juvenile for students in the tenth or the twelfth 
grades. One of the criteria of a piece of literature is that it hold up under 
repeated perusal and be capable of repeated steady and interpretation, 

GRADE SEVEN 



Su bject 

Men is a creature of both sei&se and spirit. Literature, which mirrors 
man's deepest experiences, reflects the realms in which man lives, concrete 
sad abstract Consequently, student muuBt here begin to see that literature 
is about concrete tibings-^iople, places, animals* »-addch embody in their 
very nuture feelings sad ideas. Furthermore, they must see that literature 
can deal with either real or imaginary events. Even so, these events, though 
dealing with sense reactions and concrete objects,, still Inescapably deal with 
feelings and ids&s representing the spiritual part of nun's nature. 

In the sev^aih jgr&de sfeidents should Tse brought to see that any work, 
though it deals on the concrete level with, say, such a simple thin g as a boy 
floating down the river on a raft, also deals with ll^»t sumo boy's feeUngs and 
changing ideas. If the students can unde^standl this fundament ooa« 
cept, then studios win be fer easier. 



Form 



That the medium of literature is words Is & pslmary prtodpJe hare,, In 
addition, the teacher should make a formal disteta feefcwsefa prose cad verse, 
from fluting cat simple appearance m the page to asking some differences 
between normal discursive prose and poetic tagusge**#e sort of dtottaciitaas 

th(» Inn^nst^P r*iinH wi Inw vnalua A »«•«%{»# a# 

' — — — i > ii ■ • tmw* — w^» «•» e»^raE»ac&ca{K **» «3Ufc»§#gJl0* ^ *<5<S «UI» 3VAAJ 

to be introduced here is genre, a concept running through ell the yeas'®, ft is 
assumed that teachers will gi ve helpful definitions and ^IfieriBn&to&eiuii when 
applicable. Those recommended for this fear include short .stories,, myths, 
essays, simple lyrics, and narrative me, espeeMy ballads. 



te 



Point of View 

MMWW «*» («MW 



The first introduction to this compile subject should deal with the point 
of view cf apparent spateir to a story, essem, or im ( If the eimkeir is an 
’I 1 , the ciirttoetton stoald fee made between first passes to antofe/iography and 
tte&mm if the point <rf view to to $slrd person, the various types should lie i 

cmnleoiot, rnodM owassiscient with point of view character, 
etc* 



GRADS EIGHT 



to either storied or non~storiad Mto raters tone dteeueiita under Form, 
belowl, the subject fuses feaidt sensory and abstract <&ps rtea&es, The subject 
of storied literature usually involves ©a act*? who to engaged to addons cf 
various Mnda, involving various ktodg of ecriltets, patterned to a stnmber of 
different structures Cnee Form}, 



The subject of na&**torie<i literates*®, though ft ifrcspentty uses a concrete 
action, either past or present, as its referent, usually involves a ststenumt 
of an abstract reaction to that concrete thing or event, Hauaman walked the 
woods and saw the cherry blooms, but the subject of toe poem he wrote about 
that experience is Ms reaction to that concrete ev^s t* 



Form 



eight, and ©n into grade atot 9 a third, sadkey, msanstog sf the 
ter m for m should be totro^sced, to an attempt to avoid the old artiSleM 
categmeo erf pmerposisy, ftotton«noirfl<rfirjn, we totroduce a different dto- 
ttocticn, TMs disttoetkin we call "storied*' and "non-wtoried 19 since both prose 
andverse can be built around a filot (storyline} or not, to ^stms mm appear both 
stories and essays; narratives aiad lyrics can fee wvMna to p^try, to these 
years the teacher can potot out to ncnnvteried works isstostolss of on^isadon 
oth^than plot. The image can orgaatoa lyrics, for Instance; classification, 
contrast, and ideas can give itmm to essays. 



lb storied works stodento can see that image* idea, ^nd rhetMtsal pafterg^i 
are surely present, hut chiefly to enforce that which it fws^in t fal to the storied 
^orm, but different from ncn«sk»ried»>«toet pattern of tocident and canal Hty 
widrit we call pSot, ft can fee shown toad aD these retotor^esnento depend en 





and spring from the plot, an ease&tial complex of d Imracter end incident, 
arranged to a significant pafitom. Hare the fe&eher $aa totoduce a discussion 
of whether- or sot daraeter domtoates a given pitot. 3tad eats here can hegto 
to analyse the structure of plots to varied formes they can also begin a techni- 
cal discussion of otii&r tjfpea of crgasdsi&tore to non-sforied forms: time 
schemes, logical patterns » and so on* 

Suggested genres ai^ the same sue above, though more complex. Here, 
for instance, under sars’siivt verse we move from the ballad through anec- 
dotal narrative to narrative that approaches mire lyric, such as Hardy’s 
soliloquy, "The Man He lulled. " 

Point of View 

In storied works the point of view that the author makes his characters 
have is important, mid to ^ot neces sarily the v^iwpojafr of toe mi llaor. (The 
teacher should here" lirShgutfSh various mesuifip ’SB IroKrTKsgy term 
"peisi of view. ,? i In ©toer words, the speaker to not almys the spokesman 
tor the author. Unde rstanding tois idea will later toad to uadera tending of s 

persona, irony, etc. Tide sort of thing one finds in "My Last Duchess* 8 
or Gulliver % Travel! *„ tor distance. 

to xson-storied works we are usually concerned with the writer’s own 
point of view. How do we know what it is? frnage, statement of approval ©r 

disapproval can lead toe reader to tetow. 

Grades seven and eight are tfom designed to lay to® groundwork for the 
work of the following years. The students are introduced to toe three basic 
terms of the eurriculim. The work is deaigsed to toeus attention on toe lit- 
erature its elf c The c urriculum exposes the students to §11 the major genres 
with which they will he dealing in later years. Whsro they arte^ critical 
and technical coneegitu and vocabulary are introduced in an Moncal man- 
ner. The works sele^^ed for treatment Involve some of the basic themes 
with which so much ci literature is concerned— themes ani motifs which 
w ill be picked up and elaborated on a later curve of toe spiral curriculum. 



GRADES NINE AND TEN 

Grades nine and ten are designed to build on the work of toe previous 
two years, as wen as to provide a bread experience in reading various 
works as a preparation for the work of grades <$leven and twelve. Thus 
the work of grades nine and fen can best be seen as transitional* While 
the discussion of the various works is still centered around the concepts 
of Subject, Form, and Point of View, much of the literature is approached 
tfefjmatically. This ap proach introduces into toe curriculum a method 
of treating literature which receives more elaborate developmext in 
grade twelve. Further, we hope that by grade nine many of the students 
wild begin to see that tint tores headings merge 1 into <&m another. One 
way to achieve this goal to to introduce some of to^ ‘hematic or metaphoric 
motifs that are basic to so much literature. 




aaaa in a ereetare a? »ene© asid spirit^ and since he Is eontiau&Uy 

ffiwiQg asd d^elo/piug, his? life can fee tisea mefstpfcortolfy a® & jeiawr 
®P fe cj to© toward toreaeiag maturity. Utumfeire reflects 
tfeae aspect of expe^ia^ice, Beae© the jouras^y moA or quest* that 
pervaafjre ardietopel theme* provider to battle for the iselecw on of 
much of the year ? s work* 



This domfcaat motif la the nlMh grade builds on what tag gca® 
bdore, toe maintaining the spiral pattern of the currtoto. Fog* w 
*toee, Arthurian material, with Us quest for the Grail* ea& he reissied to 
preidotia work is mj/thg and legends, Similarly* The 0M Man\iiai-the Sea 
dm lie seen a® treating in a more 3ophief£d&£d massier iIisbss ' ~ ~ 11 

the ee& voyage Istodueed is "The I%iea u£ to Baad” 1st gsftvi© seven, 
r £*5 tie ©f to jourmy into nature Jiferoduced te The “ ‘ 



stixdc^te tJs&fc IMss^ssuv® dssls wHt& ten^l© ikyss^ii t3?lsi>£ii pm^sis* 

•»* irndfegt tomaelvas la dSftamt ®o#gg <jf mmmMkm* 
pus t «&^# gj»a ©eardj, Yeats* longhaf -is "The Lake-tale d fcnte- 
^ J6 asm to behavior c£ the protagonist In WlUe Gator 9 ® ,5 Pfe^i 5 e 

wfelely different, east ell fes seen as dealing with aspects of 
to %jpy_toB&to gg|fc£t» Ffer e^ditorenSv petope typically ’'Amer- 
ammom of me gurney motifs we have i neiwfod Marl's Tw^in’e 







, ^3 is a jpai© Msae, and perhaps the sel®© 4 * 
„ for a ^^^ke«ip^rian play a&cda special 
miisy to b@ needlessly oUJeeifipe to mod** 
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MSS chant V enies smd Rmighiim K will be followed in tii. tiinth 
graae bygle Tragedy Jyllua daeaar aafth© Adv entures of RiicSMiw 
£iSS» and thst study of Shakespeare will be cortlnuo<r!is'!Si‘ ^veSS5"'ia3 
twelfth grad. si ». This kind of ^’spiraling" is iaientVd to add to the pleasure 
of posaessiasg a single work the eyea deeper eatiirfactloB of develo ping 
some knowledge of certain authors, some sense of the development of 
tneir art and »f the coherence and variety of their work, 



GRADE TEN 

Grade tea is designed to achieve two mala purposes. First, it eateisis 
snd esM^rges odscepts ustroduc'id in grade ute Mo?e nature concepts 
embodied in the terms subject, form, and point ^ view are introduced, 
while many of the thematic and generic vehicles remain 'the same, For 
in^ance, Thg Adventures o( aickleborry Finn as a work of pure h mg- 
Ration empioygi the advei^uresSffee reaST* motif for isurposes csf 
irony and social and moral criticism more complex and sMtefound t h an 
anything found in Hou^telte Similarly, is The Trage dy of Julius Caesar 
the comic conflicts ofVinice and Belmont arel^lloiS^Iafo ISS™ 
great tragic struggles of ancient Home. 

*® introduced as th© students* first experience wife epic. j 
rhe epic rtrucfure as a principle of form embracing Odtaiseus' journey 
will extern the students* understanding of the function of lo?m, while 
much of the 2djo|§ey will provide another view of legends* ry and mythical 
snaterfel encountered in earlier grades. The Odyssey , as well as selection® 
from Plutarch*® Lives to be read in ccajunctidSw^ Julhjj? Caesar, 
provides an opportunity for some study of fee ways inwS3b*tEo 
and methods of historical writing may at once resemble aitxi differ from 
tm aims and methods of poetry or drama. This should lead to an under- 
standing of some of the complexities of point of view, determined as it 
Jill ^SSf^ ^SS ^ a «thor*s choice of subject and form. Further 

“S^2S5? * “P°r^ conce ** 10 suppUed ia a unit on ^Science 

and Poe try, in which fee same object is viewed through fee eyes first 

s 5 ient ? &i ^ ^ es ? of a poet. The object remains fee same, but fee 
s ubject and point of view vary widely. 

"P 1 ® second niajor purpose of the tenth grade curricultim ;ia to extend 
the students* understanding of fee wide rasuge of material feat is found 
under the heading literature. This aspect of the tenth grade work picks 
up concepts induced in grade eight wife selections from Lindbergh and 
HisyerdalU. and offeir biographical narratives, as weE as essays (lisenssed 
in units on ta,, SHaboraUng oa the earlier work, it also prepares fee 
tns studetsita tor fe e thematic treatment of literature in gnufe fewive 

where dstfeaaft, mrniy, poetry, and fiction are all treated as vshilclesVor 
seme partictsfotr theme. 



Besides fee historical writing of Hnftarc^ thc^ fee tenth icrafe) uh 
eludes aiirtobiogmpiiical writing by such people as 
Arthur BoesOer* a^ ethers-- growth” mnratiw/f; covortei 
childhood to ymng .adu^* — J '• 1 
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TO# generic approach to Hteraturs is continual with studies in the 
short story, lyric poetry, and the novel, all at a more complex level 
than in previous yearn. Most cf *h@ poems chosen are from the twentieth 
century, to emphasise that poetry is still very much with ins, and that 
good poetry can be made out of such subjects as basebnU, motro'cyelists, 
or salmon filohin^ Many of the holder ea iri magia wilth st^ls is. these 
aaodera poems also serve to support the continued attention paid to form . 



GRADES EIJSVEN Am TWELVE 

If the curriculum for grades seven and eight can he considered as 
J'ntroducrfory, and that cf grades nils# and ten as an expansion or si 
transftiiMv then that of grades eleven and twelve should be regarded as 
providing the culmination to the sigoyear program 

We must keep always in mied that for a large pjpoj3ortion of 'the 
students the twelfth grade willl be terminal, We must fej f ifiev r$uiexhber 
that eeen for those students who plan to go on to college very few will 
end as Ihiglish majors. Thus it siewms mat our goal nhnuM be to produce 
isteUigsot amateurs rather than embryonic professional?. If the products 
of our ids-yea r curriculum ran approach a work and deal intelligently 
and perceptively with such questions as, What is the writer trying to 
say? VFhat techniques is he using? How effectively <ioen he .use fSsem? 

To whet extent is he making use of tradition? What variations on what 
themes is he playing? What formal aspects of the gem m is he using? 

— 4h®Oi fed the curriculum will have dam what we want it to di>. To 

this cad, the literature curriculum for grades eleven sad. tweh _ will deal 
first with a generic and second wtth a thematic approach By the 
of the 1 twelfth grade, the students dMi be not only equigped to read 
hftlUjpatte but Should also have real familiarity with a con^dersbl& 
body or good literature. 



Grade eleven will take for its susin (though by no nmai exclusive! 
coocara one erf cur three basic terms— i Porm~and &jq$or & some of its 
inoplhgttions widxin various gBnrcs, Daricg the j^«iri®us four years, the 
etatefts vUl have been introduced to the concept o f .fsara^ a^d -arfU lie 
•w»w» that a work cf literature is m artifact, consciously shaped by tl^ 
bn grade eleven they will consider some erf the basic terms and 
shapsw tha various genreu. Thus a unit on the shmt story will 
c ‘ sedt tilings as plot, cteivaoter, setting, and ti» various inter- 
relate ^ a hip a paasude among the tiirae; conqdic^tion^ conflict, ami 
rosoMon; orisisi epiphany; md ;*o forth. The em^asis unit 

will Ira ^o^e analysis of short i!stories as exan^hss of canocions.^tafts* 
raai% A unfit on poetry will deal witi& various types of verse structure 
mm jji^etic techniques, and the maia of tradition by indi- 

^Bil.peeta, Tha sonnet, the ode, 'ihe dramatic monologs^ for example, 
narf /the contribution of form to imessin& will be.th# ^oaceniw here, 
Simfite ^proaches will be tak^n toe^ards the novel and' the drama- (comedy 
end tragedy}. 







In drama the study of Shakespeare will continue in grade eleven with 
Macbeth , This is of course the traditional Shakespearian tragedy for 
high school study. By putting it on the eleventh grade level of the cur- 
riculum we clear the way for other Shakespearian dramas in grade 
twelve, Macbeth fits extremely well, into the eleventh grade curriculum. 

It is the shortest and most open 11 of the great tragedies; for consider- 
ation of the structure of a Shakespearian tragedy it is therefore the most 
desirable. It supports current theories of tragedy that see the genre 
as the progressive isolation of the protagonist, with his eventual expulsion 
and the consequent mending of the rents in the social fabric. It deals 
with on® of the central considerations of the human condition: the relation 
between free will and predestination. It lends itself to considerations of 
patterns of imagery and dramatic diction. If the year's work is to be 
focused primarily on a generic approach, Macbeth is a particularly 
appropriate selection. 

The dangers of such a method ©f organisation are obvious. There * 
may be a tendency among teachers and students to rely on one-sentence 
definitions and an empty formalism. But carefully constructed units that 
emphasise inductive approaches will do much to lessen this danger, and 
th© advantages that will accrue far outweigh the dangers. Further, 
the year's wor will follow four years of wide-ranging reading In which 
the treatment of th© selections has been essentially ad hoc. T hus the 
dangers of an external formalism will toe lessened, Illustrations of 
concepts can be drawn from previous work as well as new selections. 

The year should help the students summarize and solidify the welter 
of reading and impressions mat they have gathered. 

While much of the previous four years' work has been essentially 
generic, no harm willl be don® by giving a year to formal acknowledgment 
of the existence of literary kinds, and the critical considerations that 
attach to cache After all, tor the rest of their lives the students will, be 
reading short Stories, poems, plays, and noveLs, To reinforce at this 
level of the spiral curriculum th© critical concepts through which they 
may achieve some nksasure of discrimination in their reading should 
certainly be one of the main goals of the curriculum, 1ft is, after all, 
the generic approach to the concept of form which will most relate to 
their later reading., 

At the end of the yea r the students will be equipped with a basic 
critical vocabulary, a beginning knowledge of the traditional formal re- 
quirements of the itoporfsat genres, and some understanding of that labor- 
ious, conscious, craftsman's half of literature of which genius and in- 
spiration is the other half. If a work of literature is a made things an 
esthetic object consciously shaped and following its own laws, then some 
understanding of how those lawm operate is essential. 

Grade Twelve 



Grade twelve consists of a basic course which is geared for all 
students, both terminal and college preparatory, provided are 
a set of units on ^sorted topics which the school or district can offer 
either as an enridamont program tm? college preparation* or as a eat 
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THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



What differentiates man most clearly from other living creatures 
is Ids ability to speak, his ability to handle with considerable ease and 
skill, and without benefit of formal education, a system of arbitrary but 
meaningful symbols. IVLst people take it for granted that wherever 
man exists, language exists^ but they seldom appreciate the significance 
of man's being the speaking animal. It has, therefore, not occurred 
to many people that the scientific study of language, especially one's 
native language, may be a self -justifying endeavor* 

Though few of us ever find any practical use for the knowledge that 
"the mm of the squares on the two legs of a right angle triangle equals 
the square cn the hypotenuse, " we willingly and eagerly commit our 
children to the study geometry. Such knowledge seems eminently 
practical to us. On the other hand f a study of one's own language is 
not considered a practical matter unless it leads to other observable 
results, preferably testable. It is condoned only if it makes the student 
a better reader, writer, speller, and speaker. Perhaps, however a 
case can be made for teaching language as a discipline which is of 
interest to humans because it is such an important part of their existence. _ 

If we are to provide a language curriculum which caitbe-juStMed^^ 
on other than practical grounds, however, w^jaeed^rf approach that will 
not only observe and describe language^uTone which will explain It. 

Only if we try t " explain can we get beyond the trivial. For example, 
the explanation of language can lead us to questions and answers about 
inventing or recreating our native language, which is a different thing 
from learning a second language. It is such an approach that we propose 
li. this curriculum. The ‘ transformational grammar* 1 we outline is 
o;?,3 that is concerned with explaining the nature of the English language, 
with explaining how it is possible for a child to assimilate the language 
of his environment, sort it out and produce sentences of his own. The 
'* rules'* of the grammar are really statements of the principles that govern 
this process. They reveal how from a limited number of sentence types 
it ig possible for native speakers of our language to recreate an infinite 
numbe~ of transformed sentences, sentences they have never heard 
before *#r spoken. They reveal also how it is possible for native speakers 
of our language, by the time they are five or six years old. to under- 
stand most sentences that they come in contact with though they may 
never have heard the sentences before. 

These problems, and others like them, can only be addressed 
through the medium of a truly rigorous and scientific grammar, though 
no more scientific or rigorous than geometry or algebra. And perhaps 
if the grammar by which language is studied is ri gorous and formal, 
linguistics will be accepted for the scientific inquiry that it is. Be- 
cause grammar is a science that deals with something that is an impor- 
tant ingredient of everyday life, we might hope that it could contribute 
something of a practical nature to the members ox * practical society. 

If the study of the grammar of English could lead to the solution of some 
of the linguistic and quasi-linguistic problems that human beings are 
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asked to solve or try to solve, its effectiveness could certainly not be 
questioned. It is reasonable to believe ;hat a scientific English I'rammar 
can be an effective approach in the following areas? 

1« Spelling (a quasi -linguist: e problem): Inasmuch as our society 
places a premium on correct spelling, it behooves all of us to learn the 
not always simple system, that characterizes English spelling, it a student 
has good control of the phonology of English and of the sound patterns 
which form words, and if he understands some of the historical develop- 
ment of the language, English spelling can be reduced to something like 
order. A great number of regular and consistent phonemes and spelling 
associations are found in the system. For example, the phoneme /i/ 
regularly cox responds to the spelling «ee«. However, it would be 
naive to suggest that English spalling is mostly phonemic. A good 
portion of it reflects the^derivation of words, and there exist easily 
defined rules ofjJerivation. For example "donate 1 1 was formed from 
the earHes^JDngUsh ’ donation. " "orate" from "oration, " "peeve" 
from ,J |5eevish. and "jeU" from "jelly." 



A knowledge of this derivation should help a student in understanding 
and remembering the spelling of such wards. Moreover the spelling 
of derived words often carries the root word as part of their visual 
appearance although the pronunciation has been lost. For example, 
t?^ spelling of "objection" preserves its derivation from the noun 
"object, " but the pronunciation, and hence the phonemic spelling 
/ab jekshen/ , does not. In a way m might say that we have a psycho- 
logical awareness of the derived form which helps ns remember how to 
spell the word. For example, we think the -e- in "object" and the 
-t- in "metal" though we don't pronounce them. This psychological 
awareness explains the spelling. The -e« and the -t- &re, of course, 
pronounced in "objection" and in "metallic". We can say, then, that 
a consideration of the formation of words {morphophonemics) of the 
language could lead to a clarification of English spelling. 

Finally, a good part of English spelling could be explained if not 
justified by some knowledge of the histoiy of the language 0 Perhaps 
few students will spell better for knowing that in early Modern English 
spelling. But this knowledge ^ill clear away some of the nysterlous 
rog that surrounds seeming Inconsistencies in the spelling system. 

Seen from a simpleadnded phonemic point cf view th^r are of course 

glaringly inconsistent. But the fault is in the point of view as well 
as in the system. 



2. Punctuation: The regular relationships as well as the irregular 
ones between English punctuation and intonation can also be clarified 
through a study of the phonology. For instance, the commas which surround 
nonrestrictive appositives in ©ur language correspond to the slight 
hesitation which we give them in speaking,, 



3* Good writing , speaking, and reading ; If good means socially 
determined correctness, we will have to admit that it would ba easier 





to get up a list of the things ( J? he don't, " the double negative, etc* ) 
that are not admitted to standard English than it would be to present a 
whole complex grammatical statement to justify the denied forsns. 

But if gogd means effective writing and reading, then it can he said ‘ .. 
that a scientific grammar, such as the one we are presenting in this 
curriculum, provides an exceptionally clear and graphic way for showing 
students how complex linguistic structures are built from simple ones— 
how, for example^ string, ineffective writing can be transformed Mo 
tight, effective writing® On a simple and basic level it can be shown that 

The boy hit the ball. 



and 



The ball struck the window® 

can become, through structural change, "The boy hit the ball that 
struck the window® 

Moreover, by showing the student that it is net always possible 
to write the way we speak* we can help him amid many of the &mbi~ 
guit ies which are commonly found in writing* Knowledge of the fact 
that intonation, assertive stress, etc® , which help reveal the meaning 
of spoken language, are absent in the written language should make him 
more conscious of the various interpretations which might be pot on 
what he writes. For example. 

He sat in front so that he could see the door and not his sons 

* 

would never be misconstrued in sp^&Mng, for the speaker* by intonation 
and stress, would make it perfectly dear what he meant, But obviously 
it can be ambiguous when written. 

If it is effective writing that is wanted from l&sigmge study, it 
should be possible to get better results from a scientific grammar 
which accurately explains the language. Again if it is correct writing 
that is wanted, the grammar will show that the dialect differences 
{regional and social) are only minor differences, and that all cf the 
dialects, the socially preferred and the socially unacceptable, have 
complexity and have rules. On one language level (the socially accepted 
and educated) we say “He* doesn't. “ But on another level (the un* 
educated) "He don't” is always used. Both are meaningful, test unfor- 
tunately they are only acceptable in separate social situations. 

As far as reading is concerned, the ability to analyse and explain 
linguistic structures will carry over most into those situations where 
the student is asked to do just that— to understand rather than to be 
understood. Incidentally, the formal nature of the poetic structure 
makes it an ideal place in which to examine the rales and the breaking 
of the rules of scientific grammar. When Emily Dickinson talks about 
butterflies leaping off "banks of noon" she is fishing language to a 
new limit; s.ie is exemplifying a rule of the language by breaking it. 



- . ^. us study ot a truly scientific grammar, such as the traris * 
fornmtional w e propose, can. 'mvz practical and positive effects, 

£* w i ?\ t0 tJle his torical study of language. Presumably 

the historical study of langiiage is justified in that it allows us to read 7 
w) i h understanding ana some ease the literature of earlier periods. 

But there are also other justifications. Like the social differences in 
language, the historical differences v/ill be seen as very alieht between 

— Z ~-r ‘*'7* **«* w ** \*\ 7 iiy wnen we 1001c at the opposite 

ends of the development of a language, for example Old English as 
opposed to Modern American English, do we see the differences as 
extreme; yet tney are superficially extreme. There is a great deal 
of phonological difference and some chs^e in the formation of words, 

. few grammatical categories have been ^dded or subracted. There 
is, however, much semantic change through loans of various kinds 

?? Y a ^ kinds and e '* fcent ’ Once it is understood 
** as changed grammatically over the centuries, 
i ndents wjl begin to understand how language can change without 
anyone really noticing it. Since the study of regional deferences will 
be corrected with the study of language history, he will also begin 

re2 ^ t , i ? nshi P between chronological change and geo- 
graphical variation within a given language. Regional dialects will 
emerge not as the result of, gay. Southern laziness or perverseness, 
f^u as the natural function of time and geographical separation? Once 
** c ^ lsr fellow speaks in seen as natural and not 

tSSS? 'J 1 W«* ? ore ^derstediag to run between the various 

regions of the United States* But again this is a possible, not a neces- 
^ry, ref 3 ult of linguistic sophistication. Regional dialects and social 

re ! u ? tS of S^ m P hicsl cleavage and social cleavage 
the student should know this, and kn ow it well* f 

Other matters should be dealt with in the study of the Relief, 
language. The student should for eatample know how to handle a dictionary 

£ 2 ^"*-% ^ v& ^ 8 from «“ vest P°eket typo to the Chdord^ 
Dictionary.. He should know what is in the dictionary, what should 
m •**. S! ^ What should not be there even if it does happen to be there, 

larira?* uain * orri j 6 fl pU j^° * at ffeelsi S is betrayed when s. dictionary 
ceases to prescribe and begins to record usage. The tetter job is 7 

diotionasy o;Ug«tt to do, Certefedy the shortcomings 
of We^er XU are on the side of too little attention to ade quate deserin- 

”! 1Ch ° knOT'ledge about diciioiaries canbeist 

> l $ vm P ari °f sis yeahs (say the second 

§vS freshfiKi.n year) solely to dictionary work, but by ustoe the 
dictionary a?4 th^ way through as an iiid in the study of ang^sh,' ‘ For 



Some history of the origin of writing and something about the 

f W i iUlS i s y s,; ® E (® 6h ^ also be Included in the 
eertamljr a ®km:I deal of time in the junior or 
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The organisation of the curriculum dealing with the many topics 
briefly discussed abov*> is simple; it is a spiral of learning which has 
two basic characteristics. First, a complete grammar is presented 
at every level , in every year. It then is complicated from within, 

RivWs are added $ rules are reviewed and modified. The grammar grows 
from grade 7 through grade 12 until it is as complete as any grammar 
need be* though it is never as complete as the grammar used by any 
given speaker of the English language. Second the easy problems are 
always attacked first; thus for example the Early Modern English of 
Shakespeare is approached for study only after scms fairly sound foun- 
dations in Modern A American English have been laid down and certainly 
before Middle English is studied, (Perhaps the proper time for studying 
Early Modern English or Middle English or American English dialects 
is when the student is reading Shakespeare or Chaucer or maybe Twain, 

In this way the historical knowledge will be more broadly based than if 
a few brief passages of Early Modern or Middle English were the basis 
of the study, ) The principle of attacking the easy problems first is an 
important one, but Ihe student should never of course be given the 
idea that he is bain# sheltered from more difficult problems. It is 
too easy to say i5 ibat wosrt be studied until you are a sophomore’; 
it is more difficult, but also more intriguing from the student* s point 
of view, when he has questions, to give him on the spot at least a capsule 
glimpse of the mysteries of being a sophomore. The student should 
be aware that what he is being given at any one point is only part of the 
vast complex By stem that is the English language and that he will never 
finish a formal treatment of that vastness. 

The outline of the curriculum supported by this proiog and philosophy 
is detailed for grides seven, eight, nine and ten. The actual writing 
for those grades has been completed. That for the first two years has 
been tested for a full year in the classroom and revised on the basis 
of tt?3t test. The material fer the second two years will be tested during 
this school year (1965-65) ard is subject to revision on the basis of 
that experience. The outline for the grammar for the last two years is 
brief since the curriculum for these years is only now being written. 
However, it should he possible to see soemthing of the nature of what is 
intended for these last two years by reading the outline. The entire 
curriculum, of course, is subject to revision ©s further reactions 
are received from classroom teachers. 

The language curriculum for each grade level is divided into that 
which deals st rictly with the grammar and that which is concerned with 
other aspects of language study- -sociological, historical, etc. 



GRADE SEVEN 

I, The gJ2IHlffiSE2 A sequence of rules, known as phrase structure 
rules, that explain the grammatical utterances o f the language. 
These rules lead to kernel sentences- -simple* d eclarative, active 
sentences which are the basic sentences of the l&ngaaage (there 
being a finite smmfeer of types). All other sentence type© are der- 
ived from the kernels by processes cabled transibrm® dona. The 
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grammar for the seventh grade is primarily concerned with leadin 
tile student to arrive inductively at these rules and to understand 
the nature of kernel sentences. 




(Insofar as definitions are needed for nouns, verbs* adjectives, 
etc., the definitions of traditional and structural grammar will 
serve the purpose. Thus it will be possible to build upon whit 
•— ~ »*wvc w.kui* uut tuc ine siuaein 

has completed the phrase structure rules which explain the 
kernel sentence, he should have a deeper understanding of. what 
constitutes s nijun or verb and what they do than can be afforded 
by any simple definition* 

A. The phrase structure rules in this initial presentation of the 
grammar are a short lis3t of partially ordered rules directed 
toward distinguishiuig the main constituents of the sentence— the 
verb and its audliavies, adverb, noun, and adjective— and how 
they occur in sentences. 

»*« 

i. Five main verb types are recognized. 

a, the verb be 

b, linking verbs— each as seem, become, etc. 

c, mid verbs— such as wei gh, (as in “He weighs fifty 

• ORKnakcKd) w 

pounds. 7 / c ost, etc. 

d, intransitive verbs 

e, transitive verbs 



No subclassicication of verbs is presented at this level. 

The method of approaching the rules governing these verb 
types is inductive. By asking' questions about the way various 
elements of our language operate, ami by encouraging the 
students to ask questions, the teacher should be able to get 
the class to write the appropriate rules. For example, examine 
the following five sentences: 



(1) He was my friend. 

(2) He became zoy friend, 

(3) He hit my friend. 

(4) He went away, 

(5) He weighed fifty pound, 3 0 

By questioning how the verbs in these sentences behave 
we can discover that oialy (3) can be made pa ssive; oily 
U) can invert to initial position for a yes -or -no question; 
in both (1) and (2) the number of the word to the left of the 
verb determines the number of the word to the right of the 
verb (if we change "he" to "they, " the corresponding change 
friend to friends must follow); (5) cannot be modified 
by a manner adverbial, such as “slowly," but (2)* (3]>, and 
(4) can. These and other operations would lead us in a purely 
formal way tc distinguish five main verb types. (The assigning 
of symbols to the varices sentence elements :tnakes it possible 
to formulate graphically and clearly the phrase structure 
rules which slow the underlying ctnunuro of a particular 
sentence type. Later the use of the same symbols makes it 
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possible to formulate dearly the transformation rules which 
^ow howcomplex sentences develop from kerad sentences), 
we can, then, formulate th@ follcvdng rules to distinguish 
the five main verb types! v 

a) The sentence consists of a noun phrase (subject) and a 
verb phras e (predicate) which is symbolized ss 

Sentence A NP ^ VP v mee ns "is 

rewritten as. s, > 

b) The verb phrase will consist of auxiliaries plus verb . 

This fact can be symbolized as: 

VP Aux * Verb 

s) Verb will be either a be verb plus a predicate, or some 
other kind of verb, symbolized as Vrb, Thus? 

Verb. ^ be ♦ Fr (Pr « preheats adjective, pra- 

vrb dieate noun, or predicate ad- 

verbial) 

d) Vrb can be either a l i n kin g verb plus predicate or one of 
the remaining verb types, symbolized as Vb. Thus? 

Vrb — A Vlak + Pr 
or Vb 

e) Vb will be either a mid verb plus a noun or it will be one 
of the remaining types, symbolized as V. Tfmrn 

Vb Vraid + NP 

or V 

t) V will be eithe* an intransitive verb or i transitive verb 
plus a noun. This fact can be symbolized' in this rule. 

i .* 

V ^ (wli^re NP • direct object) 

o:r Vtr + NP 

2, The auxiliary material which occurs ilti front of the m ain 
verb of the aenfomce is shown to consist of tense, and per tai n 
demeida— icirHSirk!;, the helping word have, and the 
helping word fee* »«whld& oc cur in, that -order. ndHng verb 
gave invariably -sauces the next verb in the string to take it© 
past participle form (m fact symbolized fey ha wt enL The 
helping verb fee : nvaidably causes the next verb to take its 
present parti^^Jie (o;r ing) form. c3o the string of s ymbol s 
for a verb phrase which Includes 'fill the p^tsible dements 
would look like tfois 

Tns + M * have * m 4 be+ lag* veib 




This is a symbolic desertion of a verb string like 
would have bees running 



r/Tii ocv r M1 z*?™* assa on| y a ® one term of the 
predicate whi^h follows bs verbs and li^Miotf v®rbs- l 1 * 1 " 

or location is dealt with Here also as m»S fcra”of the 

predicate following be and IMdpp verbis* 

3 * 3^?*? y « lther SKbclas , 8 ot adverb introehiced in the seventh 
grade; is ^ie naaaoer adverb. Both here and is later v€iars 

se - , ®p®ss®s are determined oa the basis of sabslitiiting 
the appropriate Question word. Each adverb leads astisrally 
to a different question word. For example J 

He hit it hard (How did he hit it ? Har d is a manner 

adverb.) ~~ * 

He is inta (Where is he? la tor ra is a locative adverb, 

4 ‘ ^ he further brokets down into finer cls.saitf stations 

^5? following steps, winch we also symbolize; 
a * 2?*?? either countable nouns or mass nouns, 

*"®* answer the question how many* ©p 

the question how much. r 

N Neat or Nm (where Ncnt s countable mrm 
.v „ andNm- mass nouns) " 

) ^wamble s^tss can be further broken down into ani mat e 
and inanimate nouns. 

Ncm — =-* Nan or Nin (Han © animate nouns; Hi a a 
» . , . „ in a nim a t e nouns) 

c) animate nouns will be either human or ooahums®. 

Man — ^ Nhum or Nnon (Nhum * toman mans; Mnon * 

n Mima) 



d A istinguished 88 a type of i?cun which is always 
shigulai „ Animate nouns are distinguished as nouns which 

*5?^®®* "S-E'R tender. Human nciwnE are those about 
whi^ wessk W and '-whom.” Thie class win tedlude 
aH the {personal p:ronouns except it, ) 
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as J u J e hiiman being can operate on tlie 
called for by the social situation. The schohl datssrsom iwd« ftnition 
represents the soi^ial level requiring educated speech. 



EIGHTH GEADE 



*• ^ er «» appropriate review of tho pliratie otfueture 

rules of the seventh grade, the eighth grade is concerned with m 



expansion of these rul@§ 9 and then with some timnsfonoftiion rules 
specifically those dealing with passive constructions, questions, 9 
a ^ se Y®^ complex transformations involving joirji&a elements 
of two different sentences, and embedding one sentence in another. 



A, Expansion of phrase structure rules: The 11) phrase structure 
rules of the seventh tfmfe "flfr loo/l Wasi4a e - * ilAatl 

fences, but tney are very general rules which leave unexplained 
many elements in the grammar of the English language. The 
first units in the eighth grade expand and complicat e some of 
the rules, IPhe purpose in this refinement of rules is not only 
to give a fuEer understanding of important elements of our 
language but also to foster in the student a questioning attitude 
toward parts of Ms language and an appreciation of ways in 
which the rules which describe the language can be formulated. 



O 
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The first expansions add the two optional adverb classes 
» *tira@ and Iccatim or place. The subdimsmcation is 
again made on the basis of the kind of questions they lead to 
- ^hen ? and where? Students are lead to discover that 
these elements may optically occur in any sentence, 

NeEi some of the verb classes are further subdivided. The 
general class of intransitive verbs is broken down to show 
that among intransitive verbs is a class which occurs with 
adverbs answering the question "t© what place ?” This &jfo- 
Mass of adverb can be called a directional adverb. It is 
different from the locative adverb which answers the question 
in what place? The difference in the two can be seen in the 
following sentences: 

The cat is sleeping on the table, (at wlha 
The cat ran to the bam. {to what place) 

Only a small Mass of intransitive verba occurs with the 
directional adverb. A rule formalising this breakdown csan 
be symbolized in this way: 

N 
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¥1^ + Dh 

A final expansion of verb classes in iMs year is concerned 
with the linking verb. This class is a subdivided on the 
basis of those verbs which occur with manner adverbs ani 

those which do not This can be illustrated by the fact that 
w© say 

He became president willingly 

but not 

He seemed tired willingly. 

Student® ars led to write a rule which indicates that there 
are 1 the two subclasses. 
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(Where Vi^ islands for 
active linking verbs which 
occur with Manner advert, 
aisd MjLfit to italic 

linking verbs, ) 
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• “*«w*v*«w»wub* *«*co. xae parties structure CTueii, noth those 
ol: the seveath grade and those mansions *«and in the eighth 
grade, leadto kernel sentences. That is, they exj^ida elements 
found in basic English sentences, tout they do not explain the cues** 
P®®®!'"®®# negatives, ajsd other more structures 

y/hici* form the language we use every day. Kernel sentences 
become the complicated sentences of our language by transfer moi- 
tion. The mental processes involved in transformations are 
orderly and it fc; possible to indicate them by clearly defined rules 
which describe the various steps, Xn the eighth grade we are 
concerned with two kinds of traf^formatAona ^-s ingle «ha s e 

op erations on cue sentence and double "base operations in which 
two sentences become one, 

1® Single-base transformations The eighth grade covers 
only two single-base transformations, but they are imper- 
fect ones and account for a large number of the sentences 
of the language, 

a* The passive tmnaformsdAoa* The rule to thin trans- 
formation life all the rules, will hopeiMly be written by 
the cites on the basis of its experience with the sentences. 
The rules explain the scict structural change involved 
in deriving the transformed sentence, For instance. 

The man ate the orange, 

becomes through clearly definable stmctural changes 

The orange was eaten by die man. 

Experience with sentences of this general type should 
lesuf to the general mile: 

Noun phrase 1 {subject) ♦ verb ♦ Noun phrane 3 
. (object) 



Noun phrase 2 ♦ fee ♦ verb + 'ey * ISvmg&sm® l 

(Note: It should be- pointed out that for the sako of brevity 
and simplicity in thii! outHine wo are leaving out a most 
deal of information which the student hisiself will set. 

For instance, in this outline when wo have symlioilked 
seances, a© above, w® Ih^ve igz»ired the compAcatod 









tout essential matter of tense, which is always shown 
in ovu language by the first word in the verb phrase and 
must always be indicated in any accurate description of 

an English sentence, ) 

Question, transformations: Question transformations 
are arrived at bv examining what happens to kernel sen- 
tences when they are turned into various kinds of ques- 
tions!, For instance, by reversing the subject and the 
first word of the verb string in the following sentences, 
we produce sentences which might be called yes-or-no 
questions, because they call for that kind of answer, 

John has made the touchdown, — -s 
Has John made the touchdown? 



Mary is running down the street, ^==> 
Is Mary uninning down the street? 



George will sleep all day, 

Will George sleep all day? 

(The symbol — indicates "becomes by structural 

change, ") 



T® form yes-or-no questions from sentences which 
have osdy a single item in the verb is more complicated, - 
What happens, for instance, when the following sentences 
become yes -or -no questions ? 



John made the touchdown, -=£) 
Did John make the touchdown? 



Did 



Mary ran down the street, 
Mary run down the street? 




It is possible to lead the student to see that two things 
have happened, 1) "Did" has been added and now indicates 
the tense; and 2> the subject and at least part of the 
verb have traded places. By moving the symbols for the 
basic kernel sentence around, it is possible to formulate 
a graphic rule,, 

NP + verb + NP 
Did + NP + verb + NP ' 

Similarly, other kinds of question transformations can 
be symbolized and the rules for what happens can be 
formulated. Thus we can transform 



John has made the touchdown, 
Has John made the touchdown? 



to What has John made? 

to Who has made the touchdown? 

And Mary ran down the street, 

to Where did Mary run? 

One aim of this unit is to illustrate the fact Jtiat a basic 
relationship exists between all kinds of questions. Finding 
such relationships is what makes it possible to show how 
a general transformation rule can account for many kinds 
of sentences, 

2. Double-base transformations: These transformations explain 
how two sentences are combined to form more complex 
utterances. We deal with two kinds in the eighth grade. 



a. Conjunctive transformations: These transformations 
explain how sentences like the following pairs become, 
through conjunction, transformed sentences. 



Bill went fishing for trout] 



Joe went fishing for trout 



v Bill and Joe went 
~7 fishing for trout. 



Florence washing the dishes\ 



Florence dried the dishes 




Florence washed 
and dried the 
dishes. 



He had prepared ham 



He had prepared eggs 





He had prepared 
ham and eggs. 



etc. It should be fairly easy for students to write the 
rules for these conjunctions. For instance, the sentences 
of the first pair are symbolised in this way: 



NPj + verb + NP (object! 

NPg + verb + NP (object) 

The rule for the conjunction can then be symbolized in 
this way: 

+ and + NP 2 + verb + NP (object) 

The examples we have used here are, of course, extremely 




of varying difficulty which should provide work for stu- 
dents of various levels of ability, 

b. Embedding transformations: these transformations are 



of time in the eighth grade is spent on adjectival subor- 
dination, which is one form of embedding, and on possessive 
embedding. 

2?or example, if we are given two sentences, one of which 
is of the form subject + be + predicate adjective, and 
the other of which contains a noun which is tae same as 
the noun subject of the first sentence, then the first 
sentence can be embedded in the second sentence in the > 
following steps: 

The house is green. V v 

I live in the house j ' === ? 



This process, like all the others, can be expressed 
in the form of a rule by using symbols to show exactly 
what has happened. This is an example of adjective em- 
bedding. 

Or, if we are given two sentences, one of which is of 
the form subject * have + object, and the other of * 
which contains a noun which is the same as the noun 
object of the first sentence, then the first sentence can 
be embedded in the second in the following steps: 

TTfi rm? hfl a a KnnV 1 



Again, in the eighth grade grammar, students are asked 
to examine a number of sentences of this kind and to 
analyse what has happened in each step. They are then 
asked tp writs the rule winch describes the process. In 
so they come to have a batter of 

* “ * iy# gyp language 

ruction has come from two 




I live in the house which is green 
X live in the green house. 




The book Which Harry has is exciting. r=> 



The book Harry has is exciting. 
Harry's book is exciting. 




;ng7i8h sentences. 



H. The general language material for this year is found in two units 
—one on phonetics and one on the development of writing systems. 
The goal of the first is simply to teach the phonetic alphabet and 
to make students aware of the nature of sounds of their language and 
the relation of sounds to language. The unit on writing systems is 
a brief history of the development of an alphabetic script. 



NINTH GRADE 

I. The grammar ; The whole grammar is again reviewed and compli- 
cated. The complication features a further breaking down of verb 
classes, particularly the introduction of verbs which take indirect 
objects,;, verbs which have particles, verbs which appear only with 
pfepositions,asd those which take direction! adverbs (other than 
the intransitive directional verbs discussed in the eighth grade). 

A unit on the determiner expands the rules on the noun phrase, and 
there is an additional unit on the question. The year’s work is 
completed with the introduction of the negative. 

A, Expansion of the transitive verb. 

1. The indirect object verb is one of many classes of transi- 
tive verbs. The student is led inductively to ask questions 
about how various verbs behave and to classify them according 
to their behavior. For instance, he is asked to examine 
sentences like the following: 

Jeremy hit the ball. 

J eremy gave me the ball. 

On the basis of what happens when these are made passive, 
it is possible to characterize the difference. The first can 
become passive in only one way, but the second can form two 
passives. 

The ball was hit by Jeremy, 
but 

The ball was given me by Jeremy. 

I was given the ball by Jeremy. 

This is a distinctive feature of a certain class of transitive 
verbs which we call indirect object verbs. 

2. Another class of transitive verbs are like the ones found 
in the following sentences. 

He looked up the number -=r==^ He looked the number up. 
The boy put on his shoe. The boy put his shoe on. 

Jane took off the cover. Jane took the cover off. 

The T£Q£i looked over the business, 

The man looked the business over. 



Verbs like the ones in these sentences require the movable 
words (those like up, on, off, and over) winch are labeled 
particles, ™ 

3. Other transitive verbs require a preposition, which differs 
from the particle in not being able to move beyond the object. 
For example 

The girl looked ©a the picture. 

The janitor swept out the dirt. 

We raked up the leaves. 

Mary turned on the lights. 

In these sentences at out, up. and on are considered part 
of the verb becauseme" verbs, in the sense they are used 
in here, would not appear without the prepositions. 

4. The unit on the final class of transitive verbs considered in 
this year, that which occurs with directiomi adverbs* is an 
expansion of a concept found in the eighth grade. There we 
developed the notion that certain intransitive verbs take 
directional adverbs, those which ten ,f to what place* " Now 
we develop the notion that certain transitive verbs may also 
occur with this kind of adverb. For instances 

He pushed the cart to the »iore. 

After students have distinguished these various classes, they 
are led to write a symbolic rule which summarizes their 
observations o 

B. The third unit of the ninth grade granner deals with the cseier- 
niuer, that element which precedes the not m in a noun phrase. 

Tha material trhich precedes 4ba nr*un in English sentences Is 
varied and fairly eomplex. Sri this vin&t m limit the discussion 
only to an examination of articles $ distinguishing between the 
definite the and the indefinite a/an , or sobks* The development 
of the nofSbn that s/sn and some arc really** three forms of the 
same element introduces the "/Tucfent ‘to an important principle 
for making linguistic distinctions, That is, if two items 
always occur in the same portion— as a/an and some before nouns 
««and yet are not interchangeable, mi can conclude that they are 
fccms of the same item. That ig ;> a Am uever occur where 
some does. ' 

mmmcmno 

C. The organising device of complicating from within the grammar 
of previous years is especially well illustrated in the ninth 
grade unit on the question transformation which was first 
developed in the eighth grade. Tills device enables us to in- 
corporate a s we progr ess the latest linguistic concepts of this 
kind of grammar. In the; ninth grade we account for the fact 
that there is an underlying difference between such sentences as 



He swiped the coolies. 




and 



Did he swipe he cooMes? 



though they may have the same phrase structure pattern. The 
difference is the ultimate direction of the sentences. One becomes 
a question and one doesn't. If this rsctiort is accounted for at 

<>1! t, t\a*riw*T ,Af 4>sjb wtlaa rtae<*in{Mna Waa'hoI oonfonrea V\tt tJio 

»J«*^ V* VtMV'a* * WWW* (VW* mvu> ^ 

addition of an optional symbol* this sjmboi can then indicate 
thrift transformation will produce the question. Thus we can say 
that a sentence is made up of a Noun Phrase and a Verb Phrase 
ancl that it may become & question. 



D. Th© final unit of the year shows how the negative word not appears 
in seMe&ces. By examining many negative sentences* the student 
is hid to observe that raft appears after the first auxiliary word 
of the verb string; if one exists* or after a form of do if it 
doesnHc For example: 



H© has run fast 
He is running fast 
He will run fast 
He runs fast 




He has not run fast. 

He is not. running fast* 
He will not run fast. 
He does not run fast. 



The optional symbol Neg is also placed in the first rule to 
show tlmt sentences may head in a .negative direction. 

Thought gart is only one form of the negative* it is the most 
common form* and this introduction to the complexities of 
negative sentences should give tlie student the information for 
further investigation at a later time. 

H* General Langua ge Material: A unit on lexicography and one on the 
history of tliemngwlge completes the language .material for the 
ninth grade in this curriculum. The lexicography unit discusses 
the making of dictionaries and opens up the question of the authority 
of the dictionary* The history \ mSt is tied closely to the Shakespearean 
play being read in the literature curriculum and is concerned chiefly 
with the sysrt&x of Elizabethan English. If the students have been 
well grounded in the syntax of -heir own language and the process 
of transformations* the comparison with the structure of Shakes- 
peare's English should be both interesting and entirely possible. 



TENTH GRADE 

I, The grammar : The tenth grade grammar, after the necessary 

review* develops the imperative* building on concepts introduced 
in the question and negative units of the ninth grade. Other units 
deal with the noon clause* the reason adverb* additional material 
on determiners* and a further expansion of the transitive verb 
class to include complements. 



A. The imperative 




The student hi) led, again inductively to see that imperative®, 
such 918 

Close the door. 

are transforms of kernel sentenccii which have you as the subject 
news* phrase and which contain the modal Trill , TKta 

*«» win close the door. ~ <= ^ 

Close the «ioor. 



This seems a fairly obvious but unlike jfovionfl grammars 

which often tods it for $ waled, tb/s grammar v*) are 
explains how we know tint the cerrefiposHllrig drsalarstive contains 
223* and wKQ. ft offers proof in the same sense that raathe- 
matictans prove geometric theorems. 



5. Komi Clauses 

This unit Bret Hksstrsttn haw astra Causes are the result of 
embeddfi*? one kernel silence in another. Fog 

ft is true,, L —a ft is tree t IM he is here. 
He is here > r 

By mqperimentiag with various m&tmsms the student is led to 
see that noun clan sen can fee esatfeeddsd (jfiSgr Sn ciwtaia. hinds of 
kernels. In making this discovery the ir tudest also diwcovers 
a particular class <af nouos which east oncer opposite s g&sua 
c^us# a sentence with. fig for the verb. For (sample, we ssty 



But we doa*t say 
nor 



That be will Its started is ig $gg$, 



That he wi lie elected is a book 
That he willl lie (&$&$£ is a mini. 



The student is also led to see tbit nuefe sm demises oscur opposite 
a eerM* class off w^ectiv*. 



Thst he wM be elected is Jagg 

• • is 2ggjS|jf 

• • « it 31355 8 



? dwt net Tht^ he will bo ^ected is htappy, 

Ffralfy, to work with the noun ta reveals a Bp^einl class 
^ tnuwttlse verb whieft irequft^, s/i a dired; db(ssL smss whidh 

ante^i i» Bbr eaun^^e 



Hat ho ssifjfei flsmh tmsftled fe ffy r 



C s The Complement Verb 

A certain class of transitive! verbs is often found with complements. 
We are concerned w:lth identifying these! verbs and discovering 
the transformations by which the complements get Mo the 
sentences of the language, F or instance we inquire how 

We elect John V becomes 

John is president i 

■ 0 ^ 

We elect Jolm president. 



Other examples of this kind of verb are seen in the following 
sentences. 



I cons ider him a genius. 

The queen dubbed Mm a knight. 
Jack plated the fence white. 
The teacher forced him to gov. 
We believed Mm to be honest. 



It is possible to allow how each one of these sentences is a tr mm- 
formation from two icerael sentences, ‘The students: are led to 
understand the enact steps fey which the sentence is derived and 
to formulate a rule io describe the process. 




The Reason Adverb 

The material in this wait imre duces the adverb. 



ft will hie deve~ 



folded more completely in a comprehenriiLve wait on all adverbial® 
in the eleventh grad*,, In gssuirid, reason aiverbs are sibmm 
to be those which haul to the qpi etftim wj®? 



We took the trip for fiisi* 

Why didl you take ite trip? 

iFor fun i s a reason adverb) 



E, The Determiner 

Another look at the determiner reveals m connection between 
the kind of article which psecodes the ncira und whether itt can 
be followed fey a restrictive or nonresMetive clause For 
e»&mble # agg preceding r4*sji seems ten call for a restrictive 
clause sifter it. 



Any child who answers correctly gets a trip to Disneyland, 

This unit is an attempt to probe more deeper logo the sttructwal dif- 
ference between restrictive and Eonrestrictive elenasn&s in the 
noun phrase than is usually attempted. 



H. 




de eugriegjham, ft is again correlated wilth the Shaisec 
peareaa play taught hsi the Iterators curMeulum and deals not 
only with the syntax of the period as it can be eucplainmS in terms 
of traaaformatioimi gramma r, but also with a iitudy of t he phono- 




logical aspects of Elisabeths** English hour It wan pronounced 
and how the pramsariation differed fim that of modem English* 
The student should laave a firm enough grounding in the grammar 
of his own time to make this a repealing atudt? for him* He will 
be able to w&k* his own comparisons end contrasts and be led to 
form some general observations about the way language changes. 



ELEVENTH GRADE 



2* The grammars It Is Intended that tMs will tie the last major 
expansion of ths grammar, which has by this time reached a 
rather tail state c€ xmfdexfty* The most fr^juent (mbordinating 
and coordinating tm nsforma^ons haw been presetted* and the 
students should bo it home wiifh the concept* Only a few addition 
are co&erapiated for this year* Tha first wfll review all mdwr« 
tools and attempt to deal comprehensively whfc adverbial clauses* 
which will be shown to bm the result of embedding one sentence in 
another. The student win be asked to discover we steps by which 
the embedding taker place* ^rhero will also tie a unit on derived 
nominal* and modifiers* We will be coneertsjHi wkh fSndhgt the 

source of such wort is as atffladtei aaStea. dsaiss *» 
tenues like 

%e booh is WBMttUb 

The waeMim^ woHnapiwke* 

These too eaa be shown to be die result of embedding simpler 
sentences* 




With these additions the grammar te Ibis year will be 
conetmsd with an sttempt to look cos^swaMdv^r at all of the 
elements developed in the ea rlier years of the cnmeufcra in 
order to aee bow th& parte sire related* It is cqpeetedlhBt this 
lead to some undi m standing «f general Itag^et&c eonel&imttoes* 

For instance* the student* should be sea# to deal with dm recar* 
aive ntee of duo roUlm which pmtt su^isif» TMs* (sS coarse* 
is die quality of our lan^aag% and probably M Xarg uagee* ti^idi 
makes it poesihls t > add rsisdbiv Inde&sIMsf by vpp^iag dm 
again mil ugi tet* 'TbILs qtxtf&y makes such aes&ms&s as the 
following possible: 



This is t! si oxok i&Mtt cwGWtd is^ths mor% tbit wobt the 
boy all tatter udand ton^ ibci bilked the csr witti the 
crumpled horn* that b wsttl die dog* • • itM ate 
malt that lay In tbs hoosa that Jadk hn^lU 



The limitat^m of hxumjn m&id ia aH that ggevaests a iantanoe 
of infinite UogiSk 

We also hope to le nd the sb idwd to see tbs nsoassby of ertadag 
both phrase etruefeare and. tins franidbnnatiicid rules* The eadar* 3 





iag of the rules, of course, is an especially important concept 
in this grammar* It is what makes it possible to call it a gener- 
ative grammar. The necessity of ordering will require a review 
of all the rules and justification for placing each one. 

In the course of formulating previous rules various problems 
have developed. The students should be ready now to consider 
such problems and to attempt to find some solutiosts* For insm .pie 
there is a great deal of cross classification in the noun classes 
and in some verb classes. Animate nouns can be cither human 
or nonhuman. But an inanimate uoua can also be called uonhimir -in. 

In attempting to discover ways to deal with such problems, the 
student should become increasingly aware of the ecraplerity of 
the language and should realise that there is a great distance bet ween 
any formal grammar which can be worked out. and the comjilex 
language that any speaker actually carries around with him* In. 
other words, the student should by now have a great appreciation 
of his own language, of the nature of language itself, and of what 
is meant by grammar. 



TWELFTH GMDE 

The work for the last year in the curriculum will probably be 
primarily a study of the history of the language. The difference 
between the sternal and internal history of the lan{{UEge w ill be &ndi« 
Gated* That is, historical changes that have occurred in the lan » 
gunge itself will be studied (for instance, the change from Old 
English brad to Middle English "brood” to Modem English 
broad ). This is the internal history. The esters sal history will 
deal with the main historical events that have been ^important for 
the history of the language (the Norman Conquest, for instance). 

There will also be an attempt to correlate the study of syntax wit h 
the other strands of the curriculum. For example, a mature look 
at usage and a discussion of appropriateness of 'forms lasec'l in 
writing and speaking should tit well into certain aspects of the 
rhetoric curriculum.. Similarly, some work is contemplat ed in 
analyzing literary style in terms of transformational g ram mar. 
Because this grammar deals with '"deep structure** of a s en- 
tence it should add much to the analysis of style. 










CONCLUSION 

A, word of conclusion is in or&ar. the language currbMim which 
hz being developed is bated on the principle that taagujige is tf*ns-> 
fonsifbdsni in nature* We feel M gives a so uad and actosirate 
explanation of our language* Doe c£ the principles of suck a grcimnsm? 
is that it is not possible tc write a complete grammar of Ingush 
or eiogr other language because language is as infiaite'iy complex 
as the human creature v/ao uses it* We however* that trams* 
formatiossKl grammar refers an aisdieaft method of (M^hiiafa g tills 
very complexity aid * jives us an instrument to describe ft* 

We are more interested in having students gain some imderstusi* 
iaig of language* asd specifically their ovm language and I user tit deve- 
lops and worfc* • than having them memorise rules* We feel that 
■odb an understandling shroud Aim the knowledge 

of language that will make the m ea&isr to learn and to retain^ 
because they will, to based on 

This is an eveMog; ourrieukim, and the outline we present here 
is (subject to change based Bsg#ttmm intis dlassrem and on 
work with teachers of student* g«d ussier b5*h 
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A CURRICULUM W RHETORIC 



The purpose of the entire curriculum in rhetoric is to teach students 
io communicate effectively. W@ can «ur subject rhetoric because this 
term is broad enough io include both itten and spoken uses of the lan- 
guage, yet does not, as the word cor aications sometimes does, 

imply that t h© program will be concerned to a great degree with journalism 
and the mass media. 

Both composition and cc&amunicatioa are* however, closely synony- 
mous to our term, rhetoric , for the student is consistently encouraged 
to look upon rhetorical discourse, whether written or spoken, as some- 
thing which must be "composed' 6 , i*e. , deliberately and thcmgghtfblly 
fashioned, and, at the same time, as an act of "communicating, " which 
must ultimately be judged by its effect upon an audience. 

To write or speak effectively, a student must have developed a num- 
ber of skills, cultivated a set of habits, The cultivation of these habits 
is the goal of the rhetoric program. And with the goal Urns defined, it 
is apparent that certain other practices have to be rejected. For example, 
this is not a curriculum which is satisf ied with touching lightly over as 
many topics as possible. Rather, it is most concerned with letting the 
student see the connection between the topics and any rhetorical purpose ;s 
that could eonceivsb^ K® *»flo swrs. Th" * * 
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correctness (commonly ossified into a series of sterile and ground- 
less rules") as an end in itself. Ralher, it considers correctness as 
an adjunct to th© primary job of communicating a given set of ideas; in, 
as effective a way as possible. This curriculum is not concerned that 
the student carry sway a particular theory of rhetoric. Rather, it holds 
that all aspects of the curriculum must justify their place by promoting 
effective writing; it presupposes that rhetoric is an art rather than a 
science, and its methods are thus mor e likely to be eclectic than rigidly 
systematic. This is the sort of course in which the student's success is 
judged not merely by what he knows, but by how well he practices a 
specific art— the art of communicating in language. 

When a curriculum takes this direction, the thinking of student** and 
teacher is not likely to be hemmed in toy categories, specialised terms 
used t® designate subjects, " the "mastery^* of which is held to toe 
the mark of progress in learning. We believe that rhetoric is a unified 
art and that the student should always be conscious of that art in its 
unity and totality. To be sure, education proceeds sequentially and any 
program must proceed thro?jgh a series of shifting emphases,, One kind 
of problem may appear to be neglected while another kind is being inten- 
sively pursued. But the unity of the rhetorical act is constantly empha- 
sized. The few basic terms which ha ve helped to shape this curriculum 
refer only to aspects of the total art of rhetoric* The student is encouraged, 
not to think in terms of labels aizsd categories, but to realize tlhat in his 
writing he has a particular end in mind and that there are particular 
means by which it can be achieved. He is made aware that the few terms 
which age used to give order and disciplined sequence to the curriculum 
are not isolated entities but that they overlap, casting light upon one 
another, and that they indicate an emphasis or a direction for the student, 
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not an airtight compartment of learning to be completed and then aban- 
doned in favor of something totally new* 

One term undergirds the entire curriculum, no matter what kind 
of rhetorical problem < 2 onfronts the student at any particular moment* 
That term is i mroose* Effective communicate m is never nurnoseless: 
hence* the student should have a dear notion of the rhetorical purpose 
of each piece of writisg* He should see that the procedures and language 
of rhetoric are chosen and shaped by the purpose which alone ‘’makes 
sense of what he has chosen to do* 

It follows that* in the classroom, an awareness of purpose should 
be present in every assignment. Far too many English textbooks ignore 
this fact. For example* on the subject of complete sentences* their 
pattern of reasoning goes something like this: 

1* To write well (silent assumption: We all want to) 

one must follow the rules, 

2* There is a rule (never snisd whose rule* or whether it is 
valid or not) that writing should be in complete sentences* 

3, Therefore, you're going to learn what a complete sentence 
is and your sentences are going to be complete ! 

**he pattern needs to be reversed to something that is comprehensive 
and purposeful to the student; 



1* You have discovered that it is useful to write effectively* 

* 

2* To write effectively* your units of ptmctusfion must carry 
the gi eatest amount of meaning possible* 

3* Now* left's explore what kinds of punctuation units sue* *ed 
in conveying meaning and what kinds fail. Why are some 
complete sentences less effective than some incomplete 
sentences and vice versa? Why is ’’Stop* ” for many purposes 
mt*ch better than "I should like to request that you desist, " ? 
Wfiy is "Nonsense* a fuller communication in some circum- 
stances than I don't believe a word you're saying* M ? On 
the other hand* why is an incomplete sentence like "Despite 
all of the help which we could give him, " likely to puzzle 
and annoy a reader* and thus frustrate communication? 



ihe assignments that students encounter should not appear to generate 
mysteriously out of the mind of the teacher or textbook writer* Iuthis 
curriculum* we have tried to develop assignments not as mere routines 
which are good for" thefl^ont, but &e procedo^ by which specific 



can be achieved; and* « enures^ the more attractive and genuine 
the achievement appears* the more energetically the student will tackle 
the job of bringing It about* Rather tfcap being assigned Vacation 
Trip; for example* students should pursue topics fika "Why I'll Never 
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Go to Yosemite Again*. . or The Best V acation Spot in Oregon, ’* where 
the purpose of the writing— the effect to be achieved— can be p^rt of the 
student’s incentive for writing. Nor is awareness of purpose reserved 
for some such special category as ’’persuasion. " On the contrary, 
eve*y kind of activity involved in composition— defining a word, construct- 
ing a sentence, choosing a topic, consulting a card-catalog— is purposeful, 
and the student is constantly encouraged to regard it in this light. 

Unlike some other skills, piano playing or carpentry, for example, 
rhetoric is an inventive art at even the most elementary level. Drill, 
in the sense of merely repeating what others have written, can never 
lead students to the fundamentals of composing. Even the beginning 
writer must put things together— words, ideas, experiences, arguments 
—that have never been put together before. It follows that training at 
all levels of a rhetoric curriculum must include training in invention, 
invention of ideas and of arrangements of ideas, of phrases and sentences, 
and of relationships between all these and different audiences. It is 
especially tempting, when dealing with "ordinary" students, to contract 
our view of our task to getting a decent sentence out of them with a 
subject and a verb. But to do so is to frustrate the real purposes of 
a rhetoric curriculum. In the first place, students will not learn to write 
real sentences until they have learned to devise real thoughts, And in 
the second place, even if we could teach a kind of respectable prose 
style without teaching students to t hink, ws shsuld not; the teacher of 
rhetoric influences, in no small measure, the very quality of life which 
will be led by those in nis classes# Unless we are ready to give up demo* 
cratic education, we must really educate. 

To put it simply, one writes or speaks only as well as one thinks* 

The art of rhetoric is not practiced in a vacuum, but depends upon habits 
of observation*, discrimination, and imagination— the skills of under* 
standing about the world or whatever part of it one chooses to communi- 
cate about. A thoughtful author can write a lively, original work about 
a common, even threadbare, subject because he sees and understands 
the subject in a lively, original way, not becuase he has a knack for a 
mysterious process called ! ’composition. " And ids see ing and under* 
standing are strengthened by the ideas he has accumulated through exper- 
ience, reflection^ and above all, wide reading* 

The teaching of communication is a teaching not only of language 
and of methods of thought; it is a teaching of how to affect other people 
through language. To say that we want our students to write effectively 
is to say that questions about the ’ ’audience" must be faced from the 
earliest years. Since the effective writer always, to some extent, 
takes his audience into account, it is unsound to have all writing addressed 
implicitly or explicitly to only the teacher. This curriculum recognizes 
the importance of varying the audience addressed, of composing for 
fellow students, the writer’s private self, and audiences outside the 
classroom, as well as the teacher* 

A curriculum which seeks, as does this one, to develop skill is, 
in part, a how to curriculum. We can describe the present curriculum 
as centered upon three basic kinds of "how to* " First* Substance, or 
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tiow to eacplore, eystenmxic<uly and responsibly, the infinite world of 
facts and ideas which will provide the raw materials for the act of com- 
munication* Second, Structure, or how to give order and development 
to the facts and ideas which have been chosen as the substance of commun- 
ication* Third, Style, or how to employ most profitably the special 
qualities of language which vriil achieve the desired rhetorical purpose* 



Substance* the M What ! s it about?" of calls into 

jjlay the first major set of skills* What this curriculum would call 
discovery of ideas" begins in the seventh grade as a natural component 
of story-telling rather than as a separate discipline* In the total curriculum, 
however, it poses ever-increasing demands upon the student's ability 
to understand* and its materials move from the familiar to the novel, 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the simple to the complex -dev- 
elopments reflected, in turn, by the increasingly sophisticated levels 
at which the communicating itself takes form* This does mean that, 
as the student develops, he will move from a totally "subjective" to 
a totally objective ' view of reality* His writing and speaking are 
expressions, inevitably, of what he thinks and is* Writing and speakings 
uniquely, are highly individualised processes for which principles of 
effectiveness can be identified and taught; but they are processes which 
cannot be dissociated from the identity of the student* And, in this 
sense, {Art of the context of communication is always the communicator 
himself* 



What the student is Invited to think of as 1 8 development of ideas" 
is what we would call structurg and is concerned littt the arrangement 
and emphasis of the major elements of discourse, the events, proposi- 
tions, problems, and so on, whose ordering accounts for the fundamental 
shape of any communication* The particular skills required in achieving 
effective structure are those of selection, arrangement, and development, 
the supplying of evidence or example or elaboration* Perhaps these 
procedures are not very different from those by which the student has 
explored the subject of his writing; hut here they become the actual 
elements of composition because they are controlled by a purely rhetor- 
ical purpose— persuasion, instruction entertainment, or comparable 
goals~*which must he defined in terms of an audience* 

Tlie final set of skills has to do with the uniq ue language cho ices 
which we consider within the term sty|& The stutyenanguage nece@« 
sarily involves the knowledge of ma^lsfails, but the cfcuty of 
tkat is of words, sentences, and more complex linguistic yeSatidSuipe 
— i amt, within the rhetoric curriculum taken as an end in itself hut 
m an approach to the basic elements of which the art of comnuusleattoa 
is composed* 

The nature of learning requires that one kind of skfil be temporality 
stressed at the m&mm of other kinds* But within the rhetoric program 
for ' ore year# each of these tturee major areas of 
structure aid «tyle-^eappeare, at progressively mere a 

levels tammm fend net gSw^y® fa simple a«d d*ar«$ut . 

Indeed the from the hegl^dn^ does not trees tkao** at^as 

m separate or nor, it is hoped* wfB the teastoerw&r 
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uses the curriculum* No segment of the act of communication can be 
dismissed as wholly unrelated to the art of rhetoric* 



GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 



The seventh grade rhetoric curriculum begins with a short orientation 
unit* In this case, the "orientation" is not an overview 02* generalized 
introduction; instead the unit seeks, to make a simple but profound point: 
that the language which the student has long employed as effortlessly 
and uncritically as he has used his arms and legs is always, although 
he may never have realized it, used for a purpose, and that the rhetorical 
effect of his language determines whether or not he succeeds in this purpose. 
If the student begins to see that purposes - -worthy and well-intentioned 
though they be— may fail because of the inappropriateness of his language 
to a particular situation, he is on the way toward an understanding of 
what skill in language c ext do for him* 

Just as piypose undergirds all other aspects of the rhetoric cur- 
riculum, so, then, is its consideration appropriate to the opening unit* 

But purpose cannot exist by itself* It grows out of convictions which 
the student develops as he comes to know more about himself and the 
world around him. It attaches itself to real topics and feelings. Thus, 
the primary emphasis in grade seven is upon the students discovering 
and developing within h i m self these raw materials, the reservoir of 
ideas, which are significant to him and which he wishes to make meaning** 
fui to others. The second, and main unit, then, is called binding and 
Developing Ideas, " a title intended, of course, to reflect the curriculum's 
constant concern with substance and structure * The processes of 
finding * (substance) and ‘developing 1, (structure) ideas are not sharply 
distinguished in the seventh-grade curriculum* This is not, we believe, 
the place to stress wide-ranging inquiry or to insist upon rigorously 
reasoned prose, but instead to encourage the purposeful selection and 
arrangement of materials which lie close at hand. In developing the 
young writer we usually need to convince him that familiar materials 
within liis own experience— animals, people, places, events-- are sig- 
nificant and worth expressing to others. For mos\, students we need 
to begin by encouraging verbal facility, not discouraging it; there will 
be plenty of time later to trim the sails, but first there must be sails 
to be trimmed. The main form within which the student is asked to 
work here is the relatively simple structure of narrative; the purpose 
which governs selection and order is not elaborately rhetorical nor 
externally imposed, but calls into play his ability to communicate the 
sources of his own interest and satisfaction. 

Within the unit on "Finding and Developing Ideas" are four sections: 
Using Tnurbei's Snapshot of a Dog" and a seventh grader's description 
of bis dog as models. Part 1 asks the student to diaracterize a pet or 
animal through the use of details which establish a vivid and unified 
impression* Part 2 , taking examples from Mark Twain* Emily Dickinson, 
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/-le^ander Pope, and others. encourages closer perception by the student 
of what he observes around him and snows him how the use of details 
can reveal and convey a particular attitude toward a subject. Part 3 
examines narrative, with selections from Kathryn Porbes and Lincoln 
Steffens, to show how a simply structured incident can. create a sense 
of suspense and climax, and how use of derails increases a reader’s 
involvement in* and understanding of, the narrative. Part 4 applies 
ttie principles learned in the preceding lessons to a structured, fanci- 
ful narrative in which the students are, after preparation* encouraged 
to use their own invention > This sort of imaginative writing is, we believe, 
an important adjunct to the non-fictional forms. Though we are not 
trying to make ’creative writers" —novelists, dramatists, poets— out 
of all our students, every teacher knows that good writers of the kind 
v/e are working for must be creative in the sense of being able to trans- 
form their own experience, imaginative as well as real, into some- 
thing understood, structured, made available and meaningful to others. 

And if they are to be creative at eighteen— or thirty -eight —their creative 
needs and interests must be fed from the earliest years. 



^ Throughout this and the other parts of the rhetoric curriculum we 
insist upon the test of effectiveness. Tv. o questions which are always 
at our Ups are "How effectively does this passage do what you want 
it to? and How can it be made more effective?" These questions 
are particularly central to the considerations of the two seventh grade 
units on Style , one entitled "The Rhetoric of the Sentence” and toe 
other Diction. 11 The phrase "Rhetoric of the Science” is intended 
to make clear the distinction between tie graxnzs^ddi^dl approach to 
syntax— the possibl e ways of saying something, and the rhetorical 
approach— the mos t effectiv e way of saying something. At the same time, 
the knowledge of t7.*ansf orinational grammar gained by this time m the 
language curriculum provides help here by giving toe student a term- 
inology and an awareness of sentence structure so that he can proceed 
with his rhetorical examination. Analysis of sentences, then, begins 
in the rhetoric curriculum from a consciousness of their rhetorical 
purpose. An analogous emphasis marks the appraoch to vocabulary and 
the use of particular words c The power and fascination of individual words 
is stressed (for a word, taken by itself, is not meaningless), but here 
again, style is seen as the operation both of individual words and 
of the larger, constructions of which they are a part. 



In neither the seventh nor the eighth-grade curriculum does spoken 
—as opposed to witten^-communication occupy a fixed and exclusive 
place in the year’s program, although there are specific speaking assign- 
ments. We have felt that, as the student begins to explore toe three 
principal areas of substance; structure, and style, distinctions between 
speaking and writing are secondary and might prove confusing. Put to 
say that to© distinction between speaking and writing is no* of critical 
importance at ibis stage is not to minimise the importance of both modes 
of communication in the program, nor is it too early for toe student to 
encounter certain facts about the special challenge of speaking. We 
have felt that the te&cher’s use of oral communication in toe exercises 
should occur under circumstances which he is best competent to judge 
but that the me of such assignments should certainly be systematic and 
progressive. The curriculum, therefore, includes a Teacher’s Handbook 





on Speech for grades seven and eight which, without precisely locating 

speaking assignments in the program,, offers fairly explicit suggestions 
as to their nature and arrangement* 



Not only formal speaking but class discussion is an important 
medium for verbal communication* Like any other mode of communi- 
cation, group discussion can be either formless and fruitless or s^ste- 

Hl&tir. AnH im * ^ 

’ v. * a common iorm 

by which community discussion proceeds is prescribed by the rules of 



i * j — , : ; • vuriMcujiura mc±uaes lessons 

ana study materials on parliamentary procedure, again to be introduced 
ax points whicn the teacher judges to be most appropriate. And the 



student should be made to feel that parliamentary procedure does not 
involve merely a set of rules for conduct" (although, to a respectable 
extent* it does* but that here, as in other lands of communication, form 
is a rhetorical consideration, a means of "getting somewhere. " 



In the eighth-grade curriculum the "Discovery of Ideas'* (the 
approach to the substan ce of rhetoric) and the "Development of Ideas" 
vfcne problem of structure ) continue to proceed concurrently. In the 
seventh-grader*s search for the materials of composition, the student ! s 
own experience and point of view are at the center of attention. In the 
eighth-grade unit, the context on which the student draws for his communi- 
cation is progressively expanded, more systematically examined, and, 
m a way, depersonalized, since the students own experiences and 
beliefs ar e no longer the single source of his ideas. He is encouraged 
to oegin discriminating between ma tters of sheer opinion and commonly 
accepted fact ; he sees that the different way in which we respond 
to events and problems very basically affects the way in which we 
speak or write about them; he recognizes that the context of writing 
offers endless opportunities, yet also imposes certain responsibilities 

upon us arid that a writer has a debt not only to his audience and himself, 
out to his subject. 



_ Kwe say, with Violet Paget in The Handling of 7/ords and Kenneth 
111 .vOupter^Stat ement, that form is the arousing and satisfaction 
of the reader s appetites and expectations, we have an attitude toward 
the discovery and development of ideas which allows them to be treated 
as the same operation and which justifies infinite diversity in structure, 
A title that says The leanest Man in the v/orld" leads the reader to 
expect something in the essay. A first sentence that says "Plifil is 
the meanest man in the world because he hates dogs" arouses further 
expectations but also begins to channel those expectations. And so on* 



^ we approach content and form in this way, we can ask the student 
— anci, what is more important, he can ask himself: Have you fulfilled 
your implied promise to the reader? And ve can talk about the success 
or fauure of his form, not in the technical jargon of form. but in terms 
ox iow well he succeeded in the job he promised to do. And, further, we 
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can show him that his failures in form are failures to develop his ideas 
adequately —that he has failed to explore Ms ideas sufficiently to fulfill 
the promise that lay in them. 



In the lessons, the student s are given samples of writing by pro- 
fessional writers which illustrate these principles. They are asked to 
discover the kinds of expectations which are set up by the statements these 
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expectations. To put it in other words, the writers jpurpose is to fulfill 
the expectation his statement aroused, and the student is asked to examine 
how the writer succeeded in fulfilling his purpose. Then the student 
is asked to make a statement of his own and to set himself the task of 
discovering and developing, at least in its simpler and more obvious 
aspects, the significant life that lies under the surface statement. 



Here, as elsewhere in the curriculum, it is expected that the 
student 2 s activity in rhetoric and his work in literature will enhance 
each other* In the eighth-grade study of literature, a considerable 
section is devoted to the forms by which non-narrative writing can be 
organized, and such common modes as definition^ example, classification 
and (division, and comparison and contrast are considered, along with 
the highly varied purposes which each such mode can achieve* Here is 
a case in which what the student has observed in his reading can be 
directly carried over to his writing® And within the rhetoric curriculum 
itself, the urit on "Finding and Developing Ideas" relies heavily upon 
the use of literary models. The student is urged to recognize the struc- 
tures of these models, not, of course, as specimens of "correct form" 
but as illustrations of various effective ways in wMch several kinds of 
rhetorical jobs can be done. 

The portion of the work in Style which is devoted to the rhetoric 
of the sentence moves by degrees through the earlier years of the cur- 
riculum® The basic problem really remains the same; it is, in the 
words of the manual for the seventh-grade teacher, "*o find the sentence 
that will do the job. " The student^ progress in studying the rh<2t oric 
of the sentence is therefore largely a matter of widening the range of 
possibilities, of adding to the storehouse on which he can draw for the 
sentence that will "do the job. " The distinction between the study of 
the sentence in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades is, in a way, 
arbitrary; it is based on an estimate of the student 1 s ability to progress 
in this "widening" process rather than on any fundamental shift in 
emphasis. Accordingly, while the seventh-grader will be concerned 
chiefly with basic sentence types, he will progress, in the eighth grade, 
to a more detailed consideration of the rhetorical effectiveness, within 
certain contexts, of such particular structures as active and passive 
verbs, interrogative sentences, and the most common sentence cof*rdin« 
ators. 



Points usage that may prove troublesome to seventh and eighth 
grader*' have been taken up in the Usage Manual, a copy of which is 
provided for each student. The Manual devised upon principles of 
effectiveness in the use of language, makes it possible for the; fttudent 
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to answer many of his own question© on usage. An expended Usage 
I£amaal is being written for the succeeding grades. 



GRADES NINE AFE TEN 



Even in the seventh and eighth £rade curziciiilum, the three major 
referents s of Suostance, Structure, und Stifle ere not treated as "topics 
for study but as means; of explaining and ordering the emphases which, 
at various points, dorniimte the process of instruction. It is in this fashion 
that they have been employed to lend order to the curriculum for grades 
9 through 12, Rut as the curriculum advances, it will increasingly concern 
itself with certain complex and comprehensive intellectual processes 
—each of which has its substantive, structural, and stylistic aspects. 
During these years, the student is introduced to disciplines, such as 
logic, and sciences, such as semantics, which although they transcend 
the tripartite division, will dearly affect Iiis modes of inquiry and 
reflection, t h ? structure of his writing and speaking, and his habits 
of thinking e .out language. Yet, to a large degree the "spiral" nature 
of the curriculum is preserved, in the sense that the student is repeatedly 
confronted by challenges which arc basically familiar lout which he sees 
as increasingly complex and to which he responds ever more critically 
and resourcefully. Thus, the "Discovery of Ideas" remains a central 
problem lor him (as it does for any writer), yet he now recognizes that 
an idea may be far more complex, abstract, and intricately related 
to other ideas than he has previously ilmagined-‘«and, at title same time, 
he is aware that he is developing means for dealing with eroch ideas. 

It is, of course, the broad movement from concrete to abstract, 
irom simple to complex, from experience of oneself, to the experience 
of others to the realm of the largely conceptual, which is fundamental 
in the curriculum. The simple ‘titles" of any area of the curriculum do 
not necessarily imply such a progression; the topics must be seen as 
furnishing the occasion to attack increasingly more challenging goals 
and infc reducing the student to progressively more demanding modes of 
thought and composition. 

In the ninth and tenth grades, then, the student turns to examine 
soma of the. isolable aspects of the communicative act which cannot 
be clearly classified into our usual categories, but which nevertheless 
advance his understanding of the art of rhetoric. 

The ninth-grade curriculum begins w ith a unit focusing upon questions 
of emphasis and priority, encouraging the student to judge and discri- 
minate and to recognize that in no writing docs every assertion deserve 
equal attention. Here it is particularly important that the search for 
ideas be conducted to a great extent by reading— and reading in works 
^hich challenge the student 5 ® ability to discriminate between what is 
essential and expendable, principal and subordinate. The awareness of 
purpose should be sharpened. Nc y the question is not merely "What is 
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he trying to do? ' tout "What is the most important thing he says? 11 
And whatever is said v ithin a given piece of writing ought somehow to 
be seen as serving a j urpcse which is coordinate wi ih or subordinate 
to a cental indention* >or, quite possibly, as serving little purpose 
which is coordinate with or subordinate to a central intention— or, quite 
possibly, as serving little purpose beyond embellishment or elaboration* 

As in tlie literature ui its, the student is working here with somewhat 
longer selections, for he should now hz able to handle more fully developed 
patterns. 

In order to provide a central focus* models with a common subject 
matter have been used in this unit, Carson City and Venice as seen 
by Mark Twain; Fra::tkfort, Kentucky* trough the eyes of a modem 
traveler; London as depicted by Charles Dickens —these are the subjects. 
The selections that describe them are not models in the sense that the 
student is expected to imitate the style or structure; but by analyzing 
these models and by studying; the ways in which each author achieves 
his purpose, the student should be able to learn some methods of giving 
emphasis to the ideas he is trying to develop in his own writing, 

Question? of emphasis and priority underlie the second unit of the 
ninth grade, as well. The opening unit, making use of materials that 
were primarily descriptive, helped students to recognize ways of making 
a significant idea emerge clearly in writing or speaking. In the second 
unit attention is shifted to exposition, in which the student combines 
description with time-order patterns in order to describe a process. 

The unit renews the concepts of narrative explored in the seventh and eighth 
grade materials, this time for the purpose of explaining. It concludes 
with a lesson which calls attention to the need for defining "judgment" 
words, thus preparing the student for his first formal introduction 
to semantics to "Word e. Meanings, Contexts, 11 the third ninth grade 
unit. By the time the student has concluded his study of this unit dealing 
with comnotative and denotative meanings, with words and their contexts, 
he has reached the point where he must begin to work with the process 
of generalization and inductive reasoning. He must identify the principles 
and conclusions which emerge from a mass of particular facts and instances, 
and then check his findings to see to whet extent the principles apply. 

He must generalize, qualify, review the extent of the supporting evidence 
for conclusions he draws. This is the subject-matter of the fourth 
usit of the nisfth grade, hi accordance with the general philosophy of the 
rhetoric curriculum, this unit, like its predecessors, approaches its 
topic through a consideration of purpose. The lessons arise out of some 
of the main purposes for which people make generalizations - -to under- 
stand and describe phenomena, to evoke an impressta in the reader or 
listener, to determine attitudes toward other people to select a 
course of action* Analysis of structural patterns and style appropriate 
to the purpose is provided for in questions and exercises based on the 
models. 

The final unit of the ninth grade moves once again to tho imaginative 
world. Dealing with imagined point of view, it builds upon the 
earlier experience in the thoughtful interpretation of evidence by making 
him to look at the world through eyes other than his own. It remhtda 



the student that his opinion is riot the only intelligent ’interprets tion whicn 
can be formed from available evidence, but that other world vi ews 
must also be understood and respected* The unit, by its imag native 
nature also offers further opportunity for creative and fanciful writing, 
as a balance to the realistic and logical emphasis of the prece< ling units. 

2y the time he reaches the tenth grade, the student has d ?veloped 
more sophistication in his acquaintance with language than he : limself 
may realize. He has some twelve years of speaking behind him; possibly 
eight or ten years of writing, in varying degrees of formality. He com- 
municates effectively in his own circle, though he may sometimes seem 
tc employ a special language unintelligible except to his peers. He may 
be somewhat less successful, less confident:, when circumstances require 
him to communicate with adults or with strangers. Whether or not he 
is always competent to adapt his language for various purposes, he began 
in the ninth grade to widen his horizon and to recognize experience beyond 
his own through his reading and listening. In the ninth grade, too, 
he began to examine more complex ideas than he had dealt with before; 
he moved from studying and reporting observations to interpreting his 
experiences. He learned some principles of distinguishing the signifi- 
cant fact or judgment from the less important; he learned the fundamentals 
of putting observations together to see relationships, draw generalizations, 
and qualify them. In the tenth grade he encounters still more complex 
relationships and ideas, u’or example, he begins this year*s work with 
a review of the concepts of generalization and support studied in the ninth 
grade, followed by a deeper investigation of these principles, essential 
to an understanding of the work in deductive reasoning, semantics, and 
logic which follows. This first unit uses the folk hero as its thematic 
center, and models chosen for analysis (on General Grant, Albert 
Schweitzer, and mountain-man Tom Fitzpatrick) illustrate new modes 
of generalization and support. In addition* the students attention is 
drawn again to sentence structure and diction as being determined by 
the job a sentence must do in order to be effective in a given context. 

The next unit in the tenth grade rhetoric curriculum builds on 
the student's awareness of simple likenesses and differences and leads 
into a rhetorical study of metaphor arid analogy. These are not unfamiliar 
terms to tenth grade students; in literature they have studied both, 

"Ut now, for the first time, they approach metaphor and analogy from 
the rhetorical point of view, as thinking process rather than as poetic 
device. The ability to draw comparisons, both literal and figurative, 
is essential to reasoning, and this unit examines rhetorical possibilities 
and problems in such comparisons. 

Figurative language in this study must not be seen as the use of 
mere adornment. In his writing the student should be able to use these 
figures as basic principles of organisation, understanding that not only 
moving or persuading but defining and describing often depend upon 
these modes * He should *iot, that is, merely produce an analogy between 
say, life and a football game but should be able to argue analogically 
that life is a game which must be played by rules. Here, as at other 
plAces in the curriculum, the critical scrutiny of models is so closely 



related to the students actual practice in ordering his composition that 
the distinctions between subject, structure, and style cannot bet very 
strictly observed in the classroom, although the lessons regularly take 
account of all these elements. 

The remainder of the tenth grade is concerned with semantics, 
deductive reasoning, and plausibility. Bach of the three units expands, 
intensifies, refines, and Qualifies earlier work by the student in these 
important subject areas. The semantics u It reviews and renews attention 
to the meaning of words in relation to their contexts and stresses the 
importance* of weighing connotations of words as an essential consider®* 
ation of their effectiveness for a specific message within a specific 
context. The study of deductive reasoning, which follows the semantics 
unit, builds upon the students earlier acquaintance in the ninth grade 
with the principles of generalisation, qua!- ration, and support, 
and in the tenth grade with the more comp' comparisons arrived at 
through metaphor and analogy. Now he is opposed to the whole process 
of deduction, studying the problems inherent in makin g different sorts 
of decisions, such as those calling for value judgments or the form ulat ion 
of policy. The rather forbidding terminology of classical logic is 
dispensed with, but the student is given a simple; introduction to masy 
of the same principles inherent in such formal terms as "syllogism^ 
and enthymeme. s At the dose of the tenth grade, the student is 
asked, in a unit on plausibility, to analyze a new group of models. These 
proceed from unrealistic premises that the author asks the reader to 
accept for the moment as true, for purposes of humor or imaginative 
exploration of an idea. (Science fiction is one obvious example. ) Be- 
sides exploring various kinds of writing based upon the principles of 
plausibility, the student is asked, as in preceding years, to try his hand 
at imaginative writing. Here his task is to maintain credulity within 
the framework of an imagined or an impossible situation. Thus the unit 
closes the year's work with a study of somewhat lifter materials, and 
allows the student to exercise his inventiveness and imagination. 

In the lessons devoted to Style in the tenth grade, the rhetorical study 
of syntax is often absorbed (although by no means neglected) in the pursuit 
of other problems.^ The principal emphasis is upon figurative language, 
upon the power of individual words and phrases, and the relatively ar- 
bitrary distinctions that can be drawn between simile, metaphor, and 
symbol. Again, it must be stressed that figurative language is by no 
means preferable, in its own right, to the most literal and ordinary 
discourse and that its value can be judged only by its effectiveness 
within a contest and as an instrument for the achievement of the 
rhetorical purpose. 



GftADES ELEVEN AND TWELVE 



It is in the eleventh-grade that the curric ulum will concern itself 
most specifically and exclusively with the persuasive ends of rhetorics 
Hitherto, the central problems of the course l ave been those common 




alike to speaking and writing* In the eleventh-grade curriculum Know 
being prepared), training in speech will become a major objective* 

Because the power of persuasive rhetoric relies so critically upon the 
resources of oral communication, the instruction in speech will be firmly 
located in particular areas of the curriculum* The structure of spoken 
as opposed to written arguments and the special demands made upon the 
syntax and diction of the speaker will be systematically recognized* 

It is at this point, too, that the distinctions between substance, 
structure, and style will become somewhat more sharply defined than 
at other stages in the curriculum* If persuasion is to be seen as more 
than a mere technique, an elaborate art of "gimmicks” (as too much 
of the contemporary practice of mass communications suggests it is ), 
certain prior questions have to be considered*, These concern such 
fundamental matters as the nature of opinion or belief, the genuinely 
arguable (as opposed to the basically imponderable) issue, and the 
diversified forms of evidence and the uses to which they can be put. 
x , 

In the construction of Ms actual arguments, the student will once 
again consider the principles of logic, to which he has already been 
introduced. He will be asked to recognize the ways in which logic, 
which might be viewed as the "purest: mode of persuasion, persists 

as an organizational principle— real or apparent— in even those arguments 
which do not rest on essentially logical grounds* The omnipresent 
concept of purpose here takes on a critical aspect since the student will 
be required to define the character of his audience and the response he 
seeks to elicit from it, as systematically as possible* After an opening 
unit reviewing and refining some of the notions of purpose— with particular 
attention to the demands of oral discourse— the eleventh grader will be 
asked to consider his audience and the ^ voice" which most effectively 
moves such an audience* The critical question he will be encouraged to 
a sk, in any rhetorical context* is, "To what extent can I expect agreement 
from this audience?" Through a number of models he will consider the 
ethics and the importance of rational, emotional, and personal appeals, 
within contexts where the audience may be friendly, neutral, or even 
hostile to his position and his purpose* 

The central unit of the eleventh grade will deal with persuasion, not 
in the narrow sense of mere argumentation, but in the larger context 
of Aristotle 1 s definition of rhetoric as the discovery, in any case, of 
the available means of persuasion. Again, as in the earlier work in 
which logical considerations are presented, die emphasis will be upon 
relating every logical concept to a writing, speaking, listening, or 
reading problem. The logical problem for the logician is formal, 
technical, theoretical* The logical problem for the reader or listener 
is. Should I be convinced by the reasons given here?" The logical 
problem for the writer or speaker is, "How can I provide convincing 
proof? The critical question, then, for this segment of the curriculum 
becomes What is proof?" In answering that question, examples and 
- models will be studied of "good" and 1 bad" proof, of direct proof versus 
indirect, of rational as opposed to emotional proof, and of the varying 
claims to truth within these categories* Within the spiral curriculum, 
this concer&ration upon persuasion necessarily builds on the earlier 




work in semantics* The aim of such a unit is to develop, not students 
who are immune to persuasion, but students who know when to be per- 
suaded and when not to be* It is as shameful to resist emotional appeals, 
when emotion is called for, as it is to succumb to emotion when what 
is needed is hard thought* The people who refused to believe the reports 
about Nazi concentration camps, because they had been taught to resist 
"atrocity stories, " were as seriously in error as if they had accepted 
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The direct study of style will be taken up again in the final unit of 
the eleventh grade* Here the student will be encouraged to try some 
simple stylistic analysis through the close study of prose models* Again, 
the activity is not undertaken as an end 11* itself, but as a means of making 
the student more aware of the effective words, phrases, and sentences 
of skillful writers so that he can be encouraged to improve his own style, 
indeed his own "persuasiveness* " The stylistic study at this level will 
exploit the knowledge of sentence structure which the student has gained 
all along, including the products of Ms training in the language curriculum* 
He should be in a position by this time to deal fairly satisfactorily with 
the whole range of choice which syntax affords him and the general 
principles by which such choice may be made* 

In the twelfth-grade curriculum a focal term will be "unity* " 

It will occupy this position for two reasons* In the first place, unity 
is a product and a signal of the successful employment of the skills 
of composition* It is not an "ingredient" or a T, rule" of good writing* 

A unified work is simply a whole work and one work, as opposed to a 
fragment or a plurality* It is achieved by successful encounter with all 
of the basic problems of composition— selection, order, emphasis, and 
style* (It cannot, therefore, be thought of as parallel to its traditional 
but ill-matched partners, coherence and emphasis; a work is unified 
when its parts cohere; its parts cohere when each receives the emphasis 
proper to its function within the whole* ) For a student to assess the unity 
of a composition, he must be habituated to consider its purpose, 
familiar u r ith the range of procedures available for the fulfillment of 
that purpose, and trained to identify the particular choices which are 
reflected in the finished composition* For a student to achieve unity in 
any substantial piece of writing, he must have acquired the habits of 
deliberation, organization, and expression* 

In the second place, unity is not only a comprehensive term for the. 
rhetorician; it is also an evaluative term for the critic. As such, it 
is elusive and controversial -»as the literary battles of the ages attest* 
Unity, as we have said, can be seen as the signal of success and hence of 
excellence* But uninformed and inelastic conceptions of unity can lead 
only to simple-minded judgments* Only the student who has read rather 
widely, who has tackled a rich diversify of problems in composition, who 
recognizes that unity is achieved by and not injected into composition, is 
in a position to assess the unity of his own* or anyone elae*s, writing* 
Hence the question of unity, its definition and the diversified principles 
by which it may be attained and judged is being reserved for the final 
year of the curriculum— and for the exercise of those habits rrhich the 
student should have accumulated throughout his training not only in 
rhetoric but in literature and language* 





Closely related to questions of unity are those of magnitude* In 
their simplest form these really involve asking only "how much?" 

°r how Jong? Put this way, such questions "—like many questions about 
unity— can be satisfactorily answered by insisting on the relevance of 
whatever is said to the achievement of a clearly -defined purpose But 
the student ought to understand that questions of magnitude^ like those 

of unity, can call into play his own taste and judgment— -that some questions 
and tODica arc 1 mcfcr^y >f *Viasn AfViome 
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v/has is a gooa sport? is a * rger question than "What is a good 
second baseman? This is a good desk" is a bigger land harder) 
proposition to prove than "This is a desk, " And the student ought, at 
this stage, to face up to the fact that it is a bigger job to communicate 
the loss of a friend than the loss of a bicycle. In effect, then*, he should 
see that the magnitude and complexity of a composition are largely gov • 
erned by the magnitude and complexity of its material, and make some 
chscriminations concerning what is intrinsically significant or "worth- 
while to write about. He ought, at the time, to recognize that what 
may seem to be remarkably barren topics, if viewed as mere titles 
~~a piece of chalk, for instance, or a present-day visit to Walden Pond 
--can become endowed with magnitude through the richness and novelty 
of the writer 1 © approach to them* 



In accord with this emphasis in the final year upon the unity of the 
rhetorical act, the student will be asked, as he was at the very beginning 
of the curriculum in the seventh grade, to examine hie own experience 
for the discovery and development of his ideas. An introductory unit, 
based upon the keeping of a personal journal and a study of the personal 
essay, will explore Buffon*s maxim that "style is the man, " and emphasize 
the movement toward unity, toward integration of subject, structure, 
and style, in tl le work ©f the maturing writer. After the study of such 
models as Dylan Thomas* "A Child* s Christmas in Wales, " the student 
wm be encouraged to transform hie own e-qperience into unified, effective* 
and original expression through the writing of longer and more sustained 
essays than he has previously produced. Unlike the seventh-grader, 
of course, the twelfth-grader has accumulated through his added years 
a reservoir of learning and experience, and emotional and me ntal 
growth, which ought to allow him to examine more incisively and intel- 
ligently his own awareness of himself, his "style" as a person. 



It is appropriate that the iwelfth-grader understand not only the unity 
° rhetoric, but also the iixfcerreJaieidnes® of rhetoric 

with -he fields of language and literature* Accordingly, one of the last 
units oi the final year is planned to focus upon indirect modes such as 
satire, parody, and allegory, which are common in literature, but whose 
study xaay be made more clear by the aechniqutss of description and 
analysis learned in the language curriculum* Another unit is b@ix»r 
constructed which will explore in some ftiBaoss and detail the function 
of rhetoric in literature as exemplified net only in the writer* s search 
for an effective point of contact with his readers, but also in his knowledge 
and use of rhetoric within the imaginative world of his creation, Antony 
at Caesar's ftmeral in Juli us Caesar and A tticus before the southern 

JVy a Mockingbird are prime examples of the writer's exploita- 

tion of rhetorical situation within an artistic context. 
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If ^ar original task of teaching students to communicate effectively 
is to be completed as thoroughly as we could hope, then communication 
must not be seen as ending at the limits of the student's present rhetorical 
awareness or ability, but as extending beyond adequacy, or even competence, 
into excellence, and possessing something of both the science of l nguage 
and the art of literature, 116 conclusion is productive, or honest, which 
is not also a beginning, and as the student reaches the end of this curriculum* 
he needs, more than ever, to sense the implications of his training in 
rhetoric as it reaches out to its place within the larger discipline of 
English, 
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It may appear that our originally stated goal— teaching the students 
to communicate effectively— has been elaborated in the course of des- 
cribing the upper years of the curriculum. This is true, if effective 
communication is regarded merely as intelligible or orderly communi- 
cation, But in the society of thoughtful adults, to communicate well is • 
to communicate not only intelligibly, but wisely, affectingly, and even 
memorably. In this curriculum, an effort is made constantly to expand 
the student's intellectual experience and to require that the substance 
of his writing and speaking reflect increasingly hi© powers of discernment, 
conceptualization, and imagination. Structure, seen initially as a sensible 
and effective principle of order, is ultimately viewed as a positive 
source of power and wholeness. And diction and syntax^ too, finally 
emerge not only as the basic instruments of communication but as 
elements whose selection and use in a large measure determine the 
strength of 'he fabric into which they are woven. 

• 

There are those who will declare that the goals of the curriculum, 
thus stated,, are unrealistic and fail to take into account the intellectual 
limitations of a large number of students. There are, to be sure, students 
of whom the cliche may be true and r ho must be accounted successful 
if they "learn to write a decent English sentence. " Without m any way 
belittling the importance of these students or their claim to the best 
education they can be given, we must point out that a basic premise 
of this curriculum is that it is not intended to serve every child in the 




fer&nces in aptitude among those students it is concerned with should 
be reflected fev differences in degree rather than in kin d in the demands 
the curriculum imposes upou them, We believe that virtually all of these 
students should be able to make substantial progress in acquiring all 
of the major skills with which the curriculum is concerned. The concepts 
involved in subordination or analogy or even unity are not hard to grasp, 
identify, or put into effect within a context v/hich is sufficiently familiar 
and uncomplicated. The limit on the student's ability becomes signi- 
ficant— and must be respected by the teacher— only as his employment 
of these concepts is required to be increasingly complex, abstract, and 
delicate,, And within these limits, wherever they may have to be set 
for any student, there is an abundance of things to be tfeought and read 
and writ* and spoken about, Each of the basic concepts to which 
the curriculum introduces the student is a major aspect of rhetoric, 
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